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Th ERE are more good conſequen- 
ces which ariſe from diſcreet proceedings, 
than any man is aware of when he gives 
them birth. 'This is an obſervation which 
the author has found verified; for in additi- 
on to thoſe advantages which he expected to 
derive from the circumſtance of concealing 
his name, another very material one has ſprung 
up: It has enabled him to mix indiſcrimi- 
nately in all companies, and collect tit ſenti- 
ments of perſons who might otherwiſe have 
| been ſilent at ſuch an interview; or who 
would not, at any rate, have delivered an opi- 
nion with that frankneſs and warmth, which 
carries along with it this conviction at leaſt 
—that it flows from the heart: | 
| A2 Ix 
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iv TO THE READER: 

Ix theſe converſations three principal ob- 
jections had been ſtarted, the weight of which, 
like an impenetrable barrier, obſtructing the 
progreſs of this deſign, drew down upon its 
head, the imputation of being a reverie not 
reducible to practice. In order, therefore, to 
reſcue it from that oblivion to which it would 
otherwiſe moſt defervedly have been conſign- 
ed, the author was induced, in the ſecond 
edition, to attenipt an anſwer to the ſeveral 
objections. Similar reaſons have prompted 
him to undertake. the removal of other ob- 
ſtructions which have been thrown in its way 
ſince the late publication, and are now to be 


found, in the ſhape of queries, immediately 


following the former objections. 


Many other very material additions have 
been made to this impreſſion. The doctrine 
of preſcription has been conſidered and ex- 


| plained; and the whole enriched with an 


appendix, containing a narrative of proceed- 
ings merely reſpecting the preſent propoſal. 
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4 OF THE 
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D NATIONAL DEBT. 
* 5 
Lerr us ſuppoſe the debt of the nation 
tuo hundred and forty millions. The intereſt 
E upon this debt ten millions, The rent-roll 
© of real eſtates—jifty millions. 
* My enquiries, relative to theſe points, en- 
* courage me to ſay that our ſituation is not al- 
1 


together ſo bad as it is here repreſented. How - 
ever, as a greater degree of accuracy is not 
material to my preſent purpoſe, let us take it 
T for 
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for granted that the rents, debt, and intereſt, 
are ſuch as I have ſtated them to be. 

From theſe premiſes, it appears, that the 
income of the individuals of this country is 
faxty millions a year: and it further appears, 
that if the debt of the nation was transferred 
to individuals, every proprietor of real eſtates 


and ſtock would be encumbered thereby to the 


amount of four years income. 
A proprietor of 1ool. per annum would he 


burdened with four hundred pounds, another 


df sol. per annum with two thouſand pounds, 
and ſo on in proportion; which, at four per 
cent. would reduce the firſt to 841. and the 
latter to 420l. per annum. 

This is no ſuch mighty ſacrifice, if it was 
even in addition to the preſent burdens. But 
when it is conſidered that this payment is in 
lieu of all taxes whatever, I much queſtion 
whether there is a man in the kingdom, who 
will not think himſelf a gainer by the bar- 
gain; taking along with the propoſition, the 
comforts that attend it. 

For my own part, were it in my option, 
I would not hefitate a moment in the choice 

I would 
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I would make; and my proportion would be na 
incon/iderable ſum. 

The national debt is here ſtated at two 
hundred and forty millions, and it 1s pro- 
poſed that intereſt ſhall be made payable 
thereon, at the rate of four per cent. which 
will raiſe nine millions, ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. ' But as no intereſt muſt he 
calculated upon the ſum which the ſtock- 
holder contributes, the actual receipt to be 
paid by the proprietors of real eſtates will be 
eight millions. 

No objection ſurely can be made to this ar- 
rangement, which, although it takes vp the 
room of all other national demands, brings an 
incumbrance upon the proprietors of real eſ- 
tates of very little more than three /aillings in 
the pound. 

Beſides, if it ſhould hereafter appear that 
the debt has been over-rated ; * or that the 


From what has ſince appeared, the public debt is ſomewhat 
undervalued at two hundred and forty millions, There does not, 
however, remain a doubt but the proportion of ſix to one between 
the debt and the means will ſtill hold good, 


bulk 


- 


C8 3 
bulk of real eſtates has been undervalued 
which in both inſtances is moſt likely to be 
the caſe, the burden will be ſtill lighter than 
that which is here placed upon the back of 
the public, 2775 | 
Notwithſtanding what has been advanced 
in a former paragraph, reſpecting the pay- 
ment of eight millions only, this regulation 
will effect a reduction of taxes and duties to 
the full amount of nine millions, ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds. The total outgoings do not 
exceed twelve millions and a half : and as the 
ceſtoms produce three millions, we may ſafely 
fay that the whole is provided for by the pre- 
ſent propoſition. : 
This is the light in which I have been ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider the ſtate of tne nation; 
but it is more than probable that I have view- 
ed it through a falſe medium: for I find it 
has been lately declared in a public aſſembly, 
by a very able and well informed member of 
that honourable houſe, that as matters now 
ſtand, the annual expence will fall very little 


* Mr, Thomas Pitt, now Lord Camelſord. 
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ſhort of fourteen millions, compounded of the 
following parts : 


# 
Civil Lift 900,000 
Peace Eſtabliſhment 3,500,000 
Intereſt 9,393,137 
13,793,137 


Let us now take up the buſineſs upon this 
ground. Even in this caſe, which no doubt 
is the worſt that can be put, the deficiency 
not brought to account by the preſent plan is 
no more than 4,193, 135l. of which the cuſ- 
toms, as mentioned above, producing three 
millions, there remains ſomething more than 
one million to be provided for by duties the 
leaſt burdenſome to the people. 

Suppoſe the duty on ſalt is continued, it is 
very productive, and is in no degree oppreſ- 


* This is the neat ſum to be paid into the hands of government, 
but it is not the preciſe ſum to be taken out of the pockets of 
individuals; for to this you muſt add ſome millions more, to de- 
fray the expence of collecting: Which latter ſum, whatever it is, 
will be ſaved to individuals; a circumſtance not named before, 
but well deſerving notice. 
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five; it is indeed hardly to be felt by the 
meaneſt individual. This duty brings into the 
treaſury upwards of half a million, and ſtamps 
no leſs. * If theſe, which are ſufficient for our 
purpoſe, are approved, all other taxes and du- 
ties are done away. 

When war returns, taxes indeed muſt re- 
turn with it. But, as we know where to lay 
our hands upon nine millions ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds a-year, we are always pro- 
vided with a ſum, fully ſufficient, to anſwer 
all the purpoſes either of attack or defence. 
We may therefore, conſider theſe dormant 
taxes as a reſource, certain arid inexhauſtible, 
in all poſſible caſes; and as ſuch, it wilt ope- 
rate to the abſolute annihilation of that mon- 
ſer of the age, a national debt, never more to 
riſe in judgment againſt us. | 

And when this circumſtance is made known 
to the powers of Europe, and other ſtates, it 
will keep the world in aue; for what nation 
would be hardly enough to give us offence, 


The ſlamps are much more productive ſince the late additi- 
onal duties have taken place. 5 
when 


(un 


when it is known, of a certainty, that we can 
fight with them to the end of time, with- 
out incumbering ourſelves in future with a 


ſhilling of debt. 


It is neceſſary to ſay ſomething here in 
explanation of what was advanced reſpecting 
the .non-payment of intereſt upon the ſtock- 
holders contribution. The income of that 
body of people is ſtated at ten millions a- year; 
their contribution, therefore, will amount to 
forty millions: the intereſt upon which being 
paid by themſelves to themſelves, an effect is 
produced ſimilar to that which would take 
place by reducing their capital : or, in other 
words, by expunging the national debt to that 
amount. . 

For inſtance : A proprietor holding ſtapgk 
which produces an income of 100l. per ann, 
is to contribute four hundred pounds: not, 
however, by actual payment of the money, 
but, which is the ſame thing in effect, by re- 
linquiſhing ſo much of his claim upon the pub- 
lic. Therefore, clearly, no calculation of 
intereſt muſt be made upon this ſum, which, 


as a debt, has no longer any kind of exiſtence. 
B 2 Neither 
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Neither is this deduction ſo very bitter a 
potion, when it is conſidered that the remain- 
der will be well ſecured, which is far from the 
caſe at preſent, and at good intereſt; and 
may be transferred, by ſale or otherwiſe, like 
any other property: for this further advan- 
tage will attend the regulation, that it will 
bring the iniquitous practice of ftock-jobbing 
to a final period. 

The caſe is ſo obvious, it is almoſt unneceſ- 
ſary to mention, that the proprietors of real 
eſtates, purchaſing ſtock, at any time, to the 
amount of the incumbrance, have it in their 
power to releaſe their eftates: or, they may 
again diſpoſe of the whole, or a part of it, to 
provide for younger children; or for any 
qther purpoſe, whenever they pleaſe. 

It may be ſaid I have preſſed hard upon 
real eſtates; in whole relief, therefore, and to 
make the load fall as equal as poſſible upon 
property in general, it is propoſed, agreeable 
to the ſpirit of this deſign, that all debts, whe- 
ther by mortgage, bond, or otherwiſe ſecured, 
(tradeſmens bills excepted, not carrying in- 
tereft) ſhall contribute in like proportion. 

For 
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For inſtance : It is propoſed that every per- 


ſon in poſſeſſion of real eſtates to the amount 


of lool. per ann. ſhall contribute four hun- 
dred pounds : or, in other words, that his pro- 
perty ſhall be ſubject to the payment of inter- 
eſt upon that ſum, at the rate of four per 
cent, But if the proprietor of ſuch eſtates is 
encumbered by mortgage, or otherwiſe, he 
ſhall only contribute in proportion to his clear 
income; and the reſidue ſhall be made up, in 
due proportion, by the creditors. 

For example: Suppoſe a perſon in paſſeſ- 
ſion of real eſtates to the amount of 100l. 
per annum, to be indebted to one or more 
creditors in the capital ſum of 5ool. for which 
he pays intereſt at the rate of five per cent. 
In this caſe, as the eſtate is liable to the full 
payment of 400l. and intereſt thereon as 
above, the creditors ſhall transfer one hun+ 
dred pounds of their principal to the public 
ſtock : that is to ſay, they ſhall transfer it to 
the proprietor of the eſtate, not by actual pay- 
ment, but by a reduction of the private debt. 

I have ſaid that the propoſed payment is 
in lieu of all taxes whatever, whereas it now ap- 


pears 


„ 


pears that the duties on ſalt and ſtamps are in- 
tended to be continued. 

It is true, I have propoſed to continue thoſe 
duties; but their preſſure is very light: and 
even that weight, ſmall as it is, may probably 
be removed, in part, by ſavings in the reform 
of the peace eſtabliſhment , and, in part, by 
the increaſe of the cuſtoms ; for no doubt they 
will encreaſe, by virtue of this reform, and 
gradually come in aid of the remainder. 

If the reader is not already aware of the cir- 
cumſtance, it is proper to inform. him, that 
what the author has in view is to diſtribute the 
weight of our burdens upon the individuals 
of this country, in exact proportion to their 
ſtrength and ability to bear them. There- 
fore, When war returns, and with it the tax- 
es, the Jand-tax, according to the preſent 
amount of it, is to be levied by an equal rate, 
affecting not only the landholder, as now, but, 
in due proportion to their clear receipts, all 
other perſons who are entitled to payments 
ſecured upon land, or upon the proprietors of 
land. In conſequence of this more enlarged 
and equal diſtribution, the landed intereſt, not- 


withſtanding 
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withſtanding the vaſt accumulation of public 
debt, will not, in time of war, be ſo much 
loaded as was the original expreſs intention of 
the legiſlature in caſes of that kind. That 13 
to ſay—the land-tax will not amount, fagrar- 
te bello, to four ſhillings in the pound. 

There is one very material point of conſi- 
deration, which has hitherto eſcaped my no- 
tice :—the diſtreſs which muſt inevitably fall 
upon thoſe who have no other means of ſup- 
portfor themſelves and families, but what they 
derive from the emolument of office. And as 
I fear there are ſome who have been quick- 
ſighted enough to anticipate this ruin in their. 
minds, from ſuch I ſeek forgiveneſs, for hav- 
ing wounded their feelings, though but for a 
moment, by leaving room for the ſuſpicion of 
ſuch injuſtice. Without ſecuring a retreat for 


theſe 


Myſclf ſhould be the firſt 
To hate myſelf, and ſtamp my Plan accurſt. 


Let all ſuch be conſidered as annuitants, and 
continued in the full receipt of their ſalaries 
for life; or, if that is thought, too much, let 
them be put upon half-pay. Were it left to 

Sn. my 
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my determination, the former ſhould have the 
preference. But when prudence draws one 
way, and pity the other, I confeſs myſelf un- 
equal to the conflict. I think I could face 
death, and any danger, with the firmneſs of 
a man; but in caſes like theſe, I am woman 
all over, and nothing but weakneſs. 

There is one argument in favour of the more 
humane ſide of the queſtion, which muſt not 
be omitted. That even by leaving them in 
the full poſſeſſion of their ſalaries, you do in 
effect, reduce them to half-pay; the fees of 
office being, in moſt caſes, equal to the fixt 
ſalary; and, in many caſes, I believe, conſi- 
derably more. 

And here I might enter upon a large field 
of benefits, which will reſult to the popula- 
tion, trade, commerce, and manufactures of 
this country, by the abolition of taxes; but 
they are not numerable within the compaſs 
of this paper: neither, indeed, can it be ne- 
ceſſary to enter upon a detail of them, in proof 
of a ſelf-evident fact. 

One circumſance, however, I cannot for- 
bear to mention, which is,—that /e Exciſe 

that 


* l 5 
that object of juſt terror to Engliſhmen, will 
ino more, like a ſpere, ſtand before us; but 
ile gates of that office, like the temple of 
0 Janus, will be ſhut, never more to be unlock- 
F 4 ed, but to provide means, in time of war, for 
a XZ the ſecurity of the Rate. 
N * Then, again, ſhall every Engliſhman's 


e = houſe be his caſtle; which, however great, 
t however mean, though it were pervious to 
n | every wind, and acceſſible to all the elements 
n of nature, the King cannct, the King dare not 
f iter. 
t There is yet another circumſtance, which, 
bo as it ſtrikes me forcibly, I beg leave to name, 
That the abolition of taxes, will put an ef- 

d fectual /top to emigrations | from this coun- 
= try, which in the preſent poſture of our affairs, 
of is a certain impending evil, threatening no 
it leſs than the loſs of our liberty, and the ſub- 
ſs 3 Jugation of theſe kingdoms to a foreign yoke. 
* q * See Mr. Pitt's ſpeech (late Lord Chatham) in the debat > re- 
of 4 ſpeRing the illegality of general warrants. 

| + More than forty thouſand perſons are ſuppoſed to have emi» 
1 grated from this country during the laſt peace. 
ſe ä C Nay 
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| Nay more, that it will in all human probabi- 

lity occaſion ſuch an influx of people of all 
denominations from other ſtates, and of courſe 
ſuch an encreaſe of wealth and ſtrength, as 
will enable us ſtill to hold npour heads among 
the mighty ones of the carth : and by reſtor- 
ing vs to the loſt dominion of the ſeas, make 
us riſe, like a giant refreſhed with wine, ſupe- 
rior to our diſtreſſes, and greater by our fall. 


1 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED: 


IN oppoſition to the doctrine laid down in 
the preceding ſheets, it has been aſſerted that 
nine millions ſix hundred thouſan pounds a 
year, is riot ſufficient to defray the expence 
of a war; as is evident from the ſupplies of 
the two laſt wars, which very conſiderably 
exceeded that ſum. | 

Surely this is no ſerious argument ! It ſup- 
poſes us to continue in the ſame track, which 
has led us to the brink on which we ſtand: 
and if ſich is the determination, actum eft de 
republica, there is no power in man to ſave us 
from deſtruction. 

But withſo much experience over our heads, 
it is to be hoped, that we have not only ſeen, 
but repented the folly and infatuation of our 
late proceedings; and are ſo tremblingly alive 
to the ſenſe of what is paſt, as to dread a re- 
petition of them more than death. 

Therefore ſetting aſide this argument, as 
embracing a propoſition too palpably abſurd 

| | C 2 Ke: to 
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to ſtand in need of further refutation, the 
author ſeems to be warranted in the expreſ- 
ſion, That the ſum propoſed is fully ſufficient 
to anſwer all our future purpoſes, either of 
attack or defence. 

If it is urged in reply, that this mode of rea- 
foning is more plauſible than convincing, be- 
ing the offspring of hope rather than certainty, 
it may be ſtrengthened by this further decla- 
tion, That in contemplating our own altered 
ſituation, and the new intereſts which have 
ariſen in the world, it ſeems to ſtrike the mind 
as a moral impoſſibility, that this country can 
ever again be engaged in fo general and ex- 
penſive a war. 

But even admitting the poſſibility, would it 
be right to forego the benefit of an inſtitution, 
in all other reſpects efficient, becauſe it is juſt 
barely poſſible that a contingency may be en- 
gendered in the womb of time, for which this 
propoſal has made no ſuitable proviſion ? As 
well might a man, having ſcarce any other 
means of precarious ſupport, refuſe to accept 
the inheritance of an eſtate to which honors 
and great advantage were annexed, merely 
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becauſe it was ſituate in an iſland, and might 
fome time or other be overwhelmed in the ſea. 

Beſides, if ſuch an event ſhould take place, 
does it follow that we muſt neceſſarily carry 
on the war at the ſame boundleſs expence ? 
can no material ſavings be made? Then in- 
deed have the two laſt wars been conducted 
with the niceſt attention to frugality ; which 
if any will aſſert, it can be only ſuch as thoſe, 
who ſhutting their eyes againſt the light of 
the ſun, would maintain, ſpite of their own 
better knowledge, that the earth is inveloped 
in midnight darkneſs. 

As the point in diſpute may receive ſome 
further illuſtration from a comparative view 
of the expence of former wars, let us examine 
the amount of the higheſt expenditure in any 
one year in the following reigns :;—v7z. 


A.D. £ 
William III. 169310565089 
7 - 1709 - 11890893 
George J. 1722 - 9685012 
George II. 1760 - 19060039 
George III. 1792 - 26636579 
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By comparing theſe ſeveral ſums with that 
which has been herein provided, the particu- 
lars of which proviſion are as follows: 


4. 


Cuſtoms < - zoo 000 
Salt and Stamps 2 1200 000 
Intereſt W - $520 ooo 
Tones |  - - 9600 000 

21,800 oo 


The ſum provided appears, upon the face 
of it; to be more than double what was ex- 
pended j in any one year in the reign of Wil- 

liam III. or George I. not quite double the 
higheſt expenditure of Queen Anne's reign ; 
almoſt three millions above the moſt expen- 
ſive year of Mr. Pitt's all glorious war: yet 
ftrange to tell, it falls ſhort of the ſum con- 


ſumed in the unfortunate 1782 nearly five 


millions of money. Ail theſe appearances, 
however, are deluſive. We muſt take into 
the account the difference of the article of in- 
tereſt at this time and the periods alluded to, 
before we can eſtabliſh a fair compariſon, Un- 
der the preſent regulation the intereſt is fixt 
at eight millions, in 1760 it was not more 

than 


& oh 


than 44097971. the difference is 35919991. 
which being added to the expence of that 
year produces 226518361. the ſum which 
would have been expended ceteris paribus in 
the year we have named. 

As to the outgoings of the year 1982, we 
muſt, in conſidering them, proceed in a dif- 
ferent way; the intereſt of that year being 
more than eight millions, the exceſs muſt be 
deducted ; and if we take the intereſt at 
93931271. as ſtated in the ninth page of 
this work, the groſs ſum will be reduced 
thereby to 2524344 l. 

What ſavings might have been made in 
theſe or any other years of extraordinary ex- 
pence, the author does not pretend to deter- 
mine. It is a queſtion of very difficult ſolu- 
tion, and as ſuch, he begs leave to ſubmit it 
to the adept in thoſe reſearches; reſerving in 
the mean time to all others, the liberty of 
forming their own conjectures. 

But admitting that no material ſavings ce can 
be made; and admitting the probability of 
pur being engaged again in wars as expenſive 
as the laſt, which, of all bad lights, is the 
= 
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worſt in which we can place it; even in this 
point of view, taking one year with another, 
the proviſion which is made is a match for the 
diſburſements. The truth of this aſſertion 
will appear by the annexed columns of ex- 
pence, which contain the total revenue as paid 
into the Exchequer in the following years: 
ere Ds | 2 

1779 - - T1g621763 
1798 — - - 17934009 

1779 — - 18816109 

1780 = 24136200 

1781 - - 25009712 

1782 = 26636579 


Grand Total 128154 372 


In which period of fix years, the annual 
ſum as propoſed by the author, v7z. 21800000], 
making anaccumulationof Iz0800Qo0l. leaves 
a balance in our favour of :6456281, 

From the evidence of theſe facts, it is clear, 
that the ſum in queſtion would have been ſuf- 
ficient in all caſes that have hitherto occurred. 
For even 1n the laſt war, which in the article 
of expence, and indeed in many other re- 
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ſpects, was a maſterpiece of its kind; even 
in that memorable inſtance, had the preſent 
plan been adopted before we ſtarted, we 
might have terminated our mad career, with 
this ſatisfaction at leaſt, that we had not incurr- 
ed, by the experiment, a ſingle ſhilling of debt. 

Another objection has been made. That 
in caſe of war, money will be wanted imme- 
diate y, whereas a ſupply by taxes cannot be 
brought forward in leſs time than a year. 

To obviate this difficulty it will be neceſſary 
to make a depoſit in the treaſury of a ſum ſuf- 
ficient to defray the expence of the firſt year 
of the war. This may be done by continu- 
ing the taxes one year after the commence- 
ment of this regulation, the produce of which 
being depoſited as above, removes the objec- 
tion, by eſtabliſhing a fund which may be 
fingered upon the ſhorte? notice. And hav- 
ing thus provided means for the ſervices of 
the firſt year of the war, the taxes of that firſt 
year will furniſh a ſupply ſor the ſecond ; the 
taxes of the ſecond for the third ; and ſo on in 
regular ſucceſſion, till we cloſe the ſcene ; and 
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with the taxes of the laſt year of the war, re- 
place the depoſit. 

From what has been ſaid it is manifeſt that 
as ſoon as war is at an end, there is an end of 
taxes alſo. We may therefore compare the 
diſtreſſes of war to the circumſtances of a 
dream, which affect us no longer than we re- 
main under the influence of ſleep: Or we 
may liken them to the preſſure of an incubus, 


highly perplexing for the time, and grievous to 


be borne, but which leaving us with ſtrength 
and vigour unimpaired, only wakens us to the 
enjoyment of new delight. 

Theſe obſtructions removed, there remains 
yet another in our way, which is ſaid to be 
inſurmountable, viz. That by diſbanding the 
| body of people employed in the department 
of taxes, you will not be able to muſter them 

again of a ſudden, ſo as to anſwer the imme- 

diate exigencies of the ſtate. For however 

lightly it may b- hought of by perſons unac- 

quainted with the nature of the buſineſs, the 
department of taxes is a great and wonderful 

- mackine, the knowledge, and right manage- 
ment of which, acquired by long and painful 
N appli- 
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application, and only made familiar by prac- 
tice, would ſoon be loſt thro' diſuſe, irreco- 
verable within the compaſs of time we could 
ſpare for that purpoſe. 

This argument, if it proves any thing, proves 
too much : as by parity of reaſoning, we ought 
to continue our arniy upon the war eftabliſh- 
ment, and our navy alſo: for notwithſtand- 
ing what has been ſaid, it is ſurely as difficult 
a taſk to manufacture a good ſeaman or ſol- 
dier as it is to conſtruct an accountant, a tax- 
gatherer, or even an officer of exciſe. 

As to the hſe dixit declaration which the 
objector has added, by way of eſtabliſhing his 
fact, candor itſelf muſt allow, it has more the 


appearance of trick than fair-dealing : for 


when any man attempts to make a myſtery 
of thoſe things which plain common ſenſe cart 
make itſelf maſter of without the aid of a mi- 
racle, moſt aſſuredly he means to deceive you. 
If this conſtruction gives offence to any per- 


ſon, let him firſt explain what there is of ſuch 


peculiar intricacy in the buſire% of the taxes, 
to entitle it to ſo pompous a diſtinction. Might 


we not ſay, with infinitely more apparent pro- 
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priety, that a line of battle ſhip is a great and 
wonderful machine, that an army is the ſame ? 
yet we have never been at a loſs to give mo- 
tion and effect to either of theſe when occa-: 
ſion required it. | 

It may be ſaid, however, that the compa» 
riſon does not hold, inaſmuch as the navy and 

army are only reduced, not wholly diſbanded 
and paid off; whereby even in time of peace 
numbers being trained to the uſe of arms, 
and a ſeafaring life, we are enabled, with the 
aſſiſtance of the half-pay liſt, and the two 
great ſeminaries for the profeſſion of arms, the 
militia. on one hand, and the merchant ſhips 
on the other, to go forth with ſuch powerful 
armaments on the firſt bluſh of a war. 


Neither is it intended that the body of men 


employed in the department of taxes ſhould be 
wholly turned adrift : ſome conſiderable por- 
tion of them muſt neceſſarily remain, to col- 
le& and regulate the payments which are here 


pointed out. And when the exigencies of 
ſtate require the ſervice of the greater number, 
the half-pay liſt in this caſe, as well as in the 
other inſtances adduced, together with the le- 

gion 
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gion of quilmen which may be collected from 
the counting houſes and deſks of onr traders 
and merchants, will enable us without any 
manner of doubt, in one /:ttle month, to give 
motion and regularity to this great and won- 
derful machine. | 

Having now gone through the whole of the 
objections, and opened a free paſlage for the 
exerciſe of the judgment; let the unbiaſſed 
reader determine, whether the ſcheme is really 
ſuch as it has been repreſented to be, viſion- 
ary and unavailing, or whether it is not ra- 
ther practicable in all its parts, and effectual 
to the end propoſed, 
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OUERIES ANSWERED. 
_ QVESTIONT. Whether men, whoſe com- 
modity is labour, do not emigrate to get em- 
ployment, and not to avoid taxes? How then 


would the propoſed abolition of t taxes s put a 
Hop to 1 


ANSWER. For this plain reattiti-betivn ſe 
ſuch men, as are named, would no longer 
have occaſion to emigrate. There 'are not 
wanting thoſe who would gladly employ them 
mow, but by reaſon of the taxes are unable 
to do ſo. Eaſed of that burden, induſtry 
would ſoon find full employment, in all the 
various ſhapes it can aſſume. 


QUEST. II. If there are more men in a 
ſtate that can be uſefully employed, whether 
the ſurplus had not better emigrate than ſtay 
at home, and live upon the bread by others 
earned ? Then wherefore all this dread of e- 


migrations? The wiſer bees have no ſuch fear 
about them. Their policy direts them to 
compel the drones to quit the hive; expelling 

them 
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1 
them, on pain of death, from their ommu- 
nity for ever. | 


ANS. It 1s the blame of taxes if there are 
more people in this country than can be uſe- 
fully employed. That obſtruction removed, 
the tone would ſoon be changed, the cry 
would be- All hands at work—make ready 
merchandiſe for all the various markets of the 
world. The preſent ſurplus had, therefore, 
much better be kept at home to live and en- 
rich themſelves, and the ſtate, in the manner 
propoſed, than turned adrift, becauſe we have 
not work, thro' lack of public virtue, to de- 
tain them, As to that which is ſaid of the 


bees, it does not by any means apply, They 


drive away the drones, and not the hees of 
induſtry, however numerous. Much wiſer 
than ourſelves, it is their practice, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, to extend their works, 
and keep their citizens at home, as we ſhould 
do from their example. s 


QUEST. III. Whether a petition to par- 
liament for the adoption of this plan, would 


not pave the way to an equal land-tax ? 


ANS, 
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a ANS. The way is pa ved already ; and we 


now lye at the mercy of the firſt miniſter who 
has obſtinate valour enough to riſk himſelf and 
his ſituation upon the ſucceſs of the meaſure. 
The plan propoſed is the only one that has yet 
been deviſed, which will effectually defeat a 
project, that has more than once been the 
ſubject of debate in cabinet-councils. 


QUEST. IV. Whether emergencies would 


not ſpeedily ariſe to demand the revival of all 


our preſent taxes, one after another, even in 


time of peace? And whether it is not highly 


probable, in the ſucceſs of this plan, that ma- 


ny of us may live to ſee that fatal day return? 


ANS. In the ſucceſs of this plan, it is not 


at all likely that any of us ſhould live to ſee 
the revival of taxes in time of peace; ſo little 


ſo, that there is no probability of ſuch revival 
in any period of time, becauſe it provides 
amply for all contingencies which human 
wiſdom. can foreſee, But failing of ſucceſs, it 
is highly probable, nay certain, that in the 
event of another war, which is not diſtant, 
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t Miſchief muſt and will enſue, ſuch as the 
ſun's all-piercing eye hath not yet looked up- 
on in this country.“ * 


QUEST. V. Whether it would be ſafe to 
change the preſent ſyſtem of taxation, under 
which, the trade, manufaQures, and agricul- 
ture of the kingdom have ariſen to ſuch amaz- 
ing perfection? And whether taxation, con- 
ſidered as a ſtimulus to provoke our induſtry, 
is not abſolutely neceſſary to the well-being 
of the ſtate ? | 


ANS. If there is any credit to be given to 
the old obſervation, out of debt, out of danger, 
then is it ſafer to adopt the plan recommended 
by the author, than that which is now in uſe- 
As to the circumſtance of our trade, manu- 
faQtures, and agricultute, they have moſt un- 
doubtedly flouriſhed under the preſent ſyſtem 
of taxation. They haveflouriſhed in like man- 
ner under the preſent ſyſtem of corruption 
under the venality of the repreſentative and 
conſtituent bodies—under the undue influence 


* Vide the Appendix. Sir Francis Blaie's ſpeech in the Aln- 
wick meeting. 
E of 
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of the crown, and under every other miſchief 
which has crept into the ſtate. But have they 
flouriſhed by virtue of theſe abuſes? Will you 


give that merit to taxes, which is due ouly to 


labour? I have heard thatinduſtry had encreaf- 
ed our ability to bear the encreaſing burdens 
of the ſtate,. but that taxes were a neceſlary 
ſpur to induſtry, or that the latter had ſprung 
out of the former, is a doctrine as new to me 
as it is perfectly ſlrange. Enquire of the huſ- 
bandman, to what circumſtance he is indebt- 
ed for a plentiful harveſt. Will he not ſay, 
To the ſweat of my brow, and the favour of ele- 
ments? How would he ſtare if he were told, 
that he is obliged for the plenty which fills his 
garners to the invigorating principle of taxes 
—to that which raifes the price of labcur—to 
that which cramps him in his ability to culti- 
vate and improve his land. If you ſhould 
tell him this, in what manner would he deign 
to notice the abſurdity ? By ſhaking his head 
and walking away. 


QUEST. VI. Whether there are not many 
thouſands in this kingdom, who are neither 
| pro- 
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proprietors of land, nor holders of ſtock, nor 
lenders of money, who nevertheleſs, are liv- 
ing well, conſuming much, and paying cheer- 
fully? How then, in the name of .common- 
ſenſe, would the proprietors of land be gain- 
ers by the bargain, by taking the proportion 
of taxcs of this clafs of men upon themſelves, 
in addition to their own ? Would they be be- 


_ nefited by paying a much larger proportionable - 


ſum, under the appellation of a rent-charge, 
than now is paid under the name of a tax? 
Can this be looked upon as a conſideration, to 
tempt, requite, and juſtify our acquieſcence in 
this mighty innovation? Will any man of pru- 
dence patroniſe a ſcheme which is evidently 
calculated to lighten his pocket? Can any rea- 
ſonable perſon expect it, when ſo far from 
being gainers, as he has aſſerted, all men of 
property will be loſers by the bargain? In 
fine, what milder inference can be drawn from 
theſe premiſes, and from his readineſs to part 
with his money, than to ſay, that the author 
is one of thoſe, of whom no very honorable 
mention is made in a certain proverb, too ap- 


poſite to be miſunderſtood or miſapplied in the 
caſe before us? 
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ANS. That there are many thouſands in 
this kingdom, who come within the deſcription 
above-named, is not to be controverted. And 
there are ſome few likewiſe, in whoſe dege- 
nerate minds, to the diſgrace of human nature, 
no other idea of gain can find admittance, but 
that of luere only. To ſuch as theſe, who 
are incapable of feeling the force of an argu- 
ment, which 4s not drawn from poſitive but 
comparative advantage, the propoſal in queſ- 
tion will give no ſatisfaction. Wrapped up in 
the fingle conſideration of ſelf, theſe purblind 
mortals exclaim, © It will lighten the pocket,” 
not conſidering in how much greater propor- 
tion it will lighten the heart alſo. Happy on- 
ly in the proſpe& of evading the payment, 
they circulate a report, and would have it be- 
lieved that the author has been deceiving us 
with falſe pretences—* that ſo far from being 
gainers, as he has aſſerted, all men of proper- 
ty will be loſers by the bargain.” How can 
any perſon have the face to practice ſo groſsly 
upon the credulity of others, as to draw con- 
cluſions from half ſentences, in order to father 
upon me ſo ſtrange an aſſertion ? How can 

any 
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any man be weak enough to imagine that he 
will be able to avail himſelf of fo poor an ex- 
pedient, to eſtabliſh a fact diametrically op- 
poſite to the doctrine which I have laboured to 
inculcate, which I have taken ſo much pains 
to reconcile to the prejudices pf my country- 
men ? To expiate our manitold political fins 
by a pecuniary peace- offering is that atone- 


ment which I have preſumed to be not only 


neceſſary but unavoidable. Is it fair then, 
becauſe it was ſaid, © I much queſtion whe- 
ther there is a man in- the kingdom who will 
not think himſelf a gainer by the bargain.” Is 
it fair, candid or becoming, to reaſon from 
thence, as if no more had been ſaid, ſuppreſ- 
ſing that which immediately follows, to clear 
the ſenſe and mark my meaning ;—* taking 
along with the propoſition, the comforts that 
attend it.” As to the proverb, by which is 
clearly meant, that my wit may be gaged by 
my willingneſs to part witn my money, I have 
only to obſerve, that whatever may be ſaid or 
thought of me in that reſpect by others, be- 
lieve me, gentle reader, I am no more diſpoſ- 


ed than yourſelf 0 give away my property 
upon 
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upon ſlender grounds, or for uſeleſs purpoſes, 
The cruel neceſſity by which we are required 
to offer up at the ſhrine of our country the deſ- 
tined ſacrifice, is lamented by me as much as 
by any man. The difference lies in this, that 
Jam willing to make a virtue of neceſlity, and 
if that is a mark of folly, ſet me down, I pray 
you, as foremoſt on the lift. I wiſh with all 
my heart a better bargain could have becn 
made; but blame not me becauſe it is ſuch as 
it is, provided it is the beſt that the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe will allow. 


It is admitted on all hands, that ſomething 
muſt be done which may prove effectual to 
turn aſide the dreadful train of calamities ex- 
pectant upon a ſtate of public bankruptcy in 
a popular government. That effeFual ſome- 
thing has now been thrice in this manner ſub- 
mitted to the conſideration of my countrymen; 
of which the diſtinguiſhing features are theſe, 
—that it is equal to what is required, v/z. the 
great work of our political redemption ; and 
that the load which itlays is diſtributed in ſuch 
fair proportion to the relative ſtrength of the 
| parties, that all alike have neighbours fare. 
Admitting 
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Admitting then that our preſent ſituation is an 
evil—admitting that the mode of relief which 
is here deviſed, is likewiſe an evil, we are ſo 
far agreed, and all that remains 1s to exerciſe 
our judgment, as wiſdom ſhall direct, in the 
choice of alternatives. For this purpoſe let 
us look back to all we have ſuffered already, 
and then we ſhall ſee that in little more than 
half a century, we have ſquandered away 
the ſixth part of our property: and had not 
1 our own induſtry kept pace with the profuſion 
of miniſters, one half had been gone. Let us 
look forward; to what we muſt yet undergo, 


4 if we madly purſue the beaten path to ruin.— 
"1 Jet us conſider what we ſhall efcape by devi- 
"Y ating therefrom in the manner propoſed, and 


then determine which of the two 1s to be pre- 
ferred that ſituation which never can be 
better, and muſt eventually be worſe ; or that 
which never can be worſe, and may be as 
the much better as we pleaſe. Conſult with Sir 
Richard, * and he will tell you, that drugs 


* Sir Richard Jebb, Bart, ML D. deſcrvedly eſteemed the head 
of lis proſeſſion. 
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which operate powerfully in deſperate caſes, 
muſt not be rejected, becauſe they are unpa- 
latable; and more particularly, when they 
come recommended, like the preſent medicine, 
by theſe peculiar good properties—that it may 
be adminiſtered with ſafety—that it, is certain 
in its operation—that it will not only remove, 
but extirpate the diſeaſe; not by dint of re- 
peated doſes, and a long tedious courſe of 
pharmacy, but like tlie operation of a charm, 
like the touch of divinity, will reſtore us in an 
inſtant from long loſt health, to ſtrength and 
vigor little ſhort of immortality. And are not 
theſe very ſufficient conſiderations to tempt us 
to acquieſce in ſo mighty an innovation? And 
in this light viewed, is not the author juſtified 
in the uſe of that expreſſion - We ſhould be 
gainers by the bargain, were it even in addi- 
tion to our preſent burdens,” 


— — 


IT is my cuſtom to enter minutes of all ob- 
jections which have been made, within my 
hearing, to this propoſal, either in promiſcu- 
ous company, in private converſaiion, or have 
otherwiſe come to my knowledge, by the re- 
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port of friends. In reviſing of which, previ- 
ous to the final adjuſtment of the preſs, an ob- 
jection has been diſcovered, well deſerving 
note, tho' hitherto paſt by in ſilence. 

It ſtates, that taxes on conſumption are the 
faireſt, the moſt equal, the leaſt burdenſome, 
as well as the moſt favourable to liberty, and 
the diſpoſition of Engliſhmen, of any that can 
be deviſed, becauſe the contribution is volun- 


* tary. The conſumer weighs with himſelf his 


ability to bear the tax before he purchaſes, 
he feels himfelf under no particular reſtraint, 
as he has it in his choice to with-hold his mite, 
or contribute in any proportion he thinks fit, 
to the wants of the ſtate. 

How widely different from this is the ſyſtem 
of taxation which the author propoſes to ſub- 
ſtitute in its place. By his plan, the individu- 
al muſt pay, not becauſe he conſumes, but be- 
cauſe he poſſeſſes, He is no longer left to judge 
of his own ability to bear the tax. The con- 
tribution is no longer voluntary, The option 


which was in him is done way, and he muſt 


at any rate contribute, however much he may 
diſapprove the mode, however greatly the 
payment may embarraſs his affairs, 
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To which I anſwer—lf this at any period 
was an ohjection of weight, tis now no long- 
er ſo, The time is come when it will not 
only militate againſt the plan in queſtion, but 
with tenfold additional force againſt that alſo 
which is now in practice. The late regula- 
tion, introduced to the houſe under the patro- 
nage of the miniſter, lays the ax to the root 
of voluntary payments; and much I fear the 
ſtroke will be followed up, till the foreſt of 
liberty, of which this is a principal tree, is le- 
velled to the ground. Already yo much de- 
ſpoiled of our rights, nothing is wanting to 
compleat our thraldom, but compulſive pay- 
ments under the preſent ſyſtem of taxation, 
where miniſters have the fingering of the pub- 
lic money. I-feel it, therefore, as a duty 
which I owe to my country, not to leave it 
untold, tho' it grieves me to ſay,—That the 
miniſter who recommended this meaſure, not 
aware of the conſequence, is unequal to his 
ſituation. If differently circumſtancedin point 
of foreſight, diſtinguiſh him, as your favourite, 
by what other appellation you pleaſe, but do 
not heap inſult upon injury by calling him 
The friend of his country. 

The 
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The preſent juncture, too fatally favourable 
to bad deſigns, is aided and abetted by our 
own demeanour. So true is the old obſerva- 
tion, our debt is en/laving us daily. That ex- 
quiſite and agonizing ſenſe of liberty, which 
alone 1s equal to the labour of preſerving it, 
and which upon all proper occaſions was kind- 
led to a flame in the breaſt of our anceſtors, 
is no where.now to be found among us. In- 
ured to reſtraint by the preſſure of taxes, 
our feelings are blunted to ſuch an exceſs, we 
tend without perceiving it to abſolute vaſſal- 
age. Neither is there any other way left, 

that is equally ſafe, juſt, practicable and ef- 
ficient, by means of which we may extricate 

ourſelves, relieve the ſtate and ſave our li- 
berties, independent of that which is here point- 
ed out. The public debt transferred to indi- 
viduals, will loſe the ſting that now annoys us. 

It will operate, and indeed will become to all 

intents and purpoſes a private incumbrance, 

from which every man of prudence may gra- 
dually relieve himſelf. To lay our account 

for any ſubſtantial good to be derived from 
ſinking funds and piece meal payments, is to 
throw away experience. Beſides, the miſchief 
| Fa which 
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which we deprecate and dread, is too cloſe at 
our heels for any reaſonable man to entertain 
the ſmalleſt expectation of relief from ſuch pro- 
ceedings. Miniſters indeed, to keep up an ap- 
pearance of patriotiſm, while they laugh in 
their ſleeve at our credulity, do flill endea- 
vour to amuſe and cajole us with diſtant vi- 
ſionary hopes of reſtitution. But in truth, 
there never was, nor is, nor ever will be a 
miniſter of this country, how fair ſoe er he 
may comport himſelf to outward view, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſincere intention to reduce. mate- 
rially, much leſs to annihilate the national 
debt, becauſe it involves the annihilation of 
his own importance. 

It is not, therefore, that we muſt look up to, 
or place dependance upon miniſters, or on 
thoſe who aſpire to that painful pre-eminence, 


but wholly on ourſelves. It reſts with us, with 


the good people of England, by our own aa 
and deed, to expiate and make attonement for 
the fins of the nation ; and by a ſacrifice, whoſe 
light and heat ſhall paſs the confines of the earth, 
whoſe fragrancy ſhall mount io heaven, draw 
down the bleſſings of the God of mercy on us. 
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. 
ABOLITION OF TYTHES; 


AND THE 


Reformof the Church Revenue. 


, I order to make theſe meaſures the more 
n palatable, particularly to the landed inter- 


e, eſt, on whoſe ſhoulders the principal part 


of 


h the burden 1s to reſt, let theſe regulations 
a be accompanied with a Nullum Tempus bill,* 
* reſpecting the claims of the church. And 
2 let that be followed up by another bill, ef- 
5 fecting the abolition, u toto, of that hateful 
W practice of tithing, which has done more harm 


* A bill of this kind was paſt a few years ſince reſpeQing the 


TT elaints of the Crewan. 


to 
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to the cauſe of religion, than all the immor- 
ality of the world put together. 

For this purpoſe, let every proprietor of 
land be obliged to purchaſe the tithes of his 
eſtate, by a fair valuation of their worth at the 


current price of land: not, however, by an 


actual payment of the principal ſum, but by 
ſubjecting his property to the regular diſ- 
charge of intereſt thereon at the rate of four 


per cent. 
Theſe points . let there be made a 


more righteous diſtribution of the property of | 


the church : firſt, by grubbing up the ſuckers, 
and lopping off all uſeleſs limbs, which ſerve 
only to disfigure the tree, or deprive the ex- 
tremities of their proper nouriſhment : and 
afterwards, by making a ſuitable proviſion 
for every neceſſary branch, which is left re- 
maining, of that venerable Rock. 

As my meaning, which 1s figuratively ex- 
preſt in the foregoing paragraph, may be lia- 
ble to miſconſtruction, I will add a few 
words by way of explanation. 

I admit that the pariſh prieſt who Jooh his 


duty, is a neceſſary branch ; but when I have 
\ ſaid 


Ep 3 


ſaid this, IJ have ſaid all that I meant to ex- 
preſs : for in truth, there is neither uſe, beau- 
ty, nor profit, in any other. Therefore let 
all other branches of this wide-ſpreading tree, 
that is to ſay, let all other names and appoint- 
ments in the church eſtabliſhment, fave only 
that which I have mentioned, and the order 
of prelates, be got rid of for ever. 

But as large amputations are attended with 
danger, it behoves us to act with caution in 
this particular. If the meaſare is approved, a 
few years will prune them all to our hands; 
and it is better to wait the flow, but ſafe and 
certain operation of time, than run any riſk 
in ſo material a concern. 

There are ſome, I know, who will repro- 
bate the exception which is made reſpecting 
the prelacy ; but I have acted in this caſe un- 
der the influence of a ſtrong conviction, that 
the order, with ſome little amendment, may 
be made uſeful to the ſtate, and of ſervice to 
religion. 

The next point to be diſcuſſed is the main- 
tenance of the inferior clergy, which under 
this new regulation are reduced to one ſingle 
claſs. 
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claſs. The duties of whoſe ſtation being pre- 
ciſely the ſame, why ſhould they not be pla- 
ced upon a footing of equality in other re- 
ſpects? Can any rea ſon be aſſigned for a diſ- 
tinction in this caſe? or can any one ſay, when 
the whole duty of the church is at preſent per- 
formed or half a million, that it would be do- 
ing an unhandſome thing to ſet aſide, for the 
ſame purpoſe, four times as much as is now 
received ? 

This regulation is replete with innumerable 
good conſequences ; I will name ſome few of 
them, and leave the reſt t to the diſcernment of 
my readers, 

It ſtrikes at the root of pluralities ; an abuſe 
which calls loudly for redreſs. It furniſhes a 
ſuitable proviſion for all the inferior clergy : 
whereas now there are ſome of them moſt 
ſhamefully deſtitute. It cuts off all hope and 
expectation of advantage from change of place; 
ſo that over whatever diſtrict a clergyman is 
appointed to preſide, there he will ſet himſelf 
down, I truſt, contented: and having a mind 
free from the interruption of worldly con- 
cerns, it is a fair infefence to ſuppoſe, that he 

| will 
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will devote all his time and attention to the 
benevolent duties of his office. 

And as there will remain, no doubt. after 
theſe contingencies are ſatisfied, a very conſi- 
derable overplus, * let it go in further relief 
of the land, as a proviſion for the poor. 

And here let no man pretend to ſay that I 
have facrilegiouſly laid my hands upon the 
patrimony of the church. The regulation is 
perfectly agreeable to the original intention of 
the donors. For tithes were firſt granted, in 
part, for the maintenance of the clergy ; and 
in part for the relief of the poor; ſo that ori- 
ginally the clergy were only the diſtributors 
of thoſe alms. 

But, perverting this good deſign, as the 
corruption of the order encreaſed, they began 
to appropriate more and more of them to their 


own uſe; and, at length, taking advantage 
of the ſupineneſs of the laity, and the debaſe- 


ment of their minds, by religious fears, they 
boldly put in their claim to the whole, as their 


*The revenue of the church is computed at two mi lions ard 
a half, and upwards : we may therefore conclude that the over- 


plus will not fall ſhort of half a million, 
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SO 
own, by right drvine. Leaving the poor to 
the mercy of heaven, or the tender bowels 
of thoſe, who, like the good Samaritan, and 
not like the Pries, could not paſs, without 
looking upon their diſtreſs, and adminiſtering 
relief.” | 

To proceed. The clergy of thoſe days, 
wiſe in their own generation, as the children 
of Mammon, foreſeeing that the time would 
come when the eyes of the world would be 
opened, took care to ſecure to themſelves a 
further title, under the plea of common-right. 

Laſt of all, though it bared the face of their 
former impoſitions, and as if any thing could 
give additional ſtrength to common-right and 
right divine, they thought fit to call in human 
lau to their aſſiſtance. 

And thus armed at all points, their ſucceſ- 
fors, thoſe miniſters of peace, and preachers of 
[elf-denial, have ever ſince been in a ſtate of 
continual warfare for the good things of this 
world. 

But to return from this digreſſion. Let us 
not, in this general reform, which is intended 
to adminiſter comfort to ſo many individuals, 


let 


o 
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let us not be inattentive to the tears of the 
diſconſolate widow, too often left deſtitute ; 
nor turn away from the cries of the helpleſs 
orphan. 

As a proviſion ſor theſe, let the widow be 
entitled to her thirds : and in caſe of the pre- 
vious death of the mother, or if ſhe docs not 
ſurvive her huſband ten years, let the ſtipend 
be continued for the maintenance and educa - 
tion of the children, during the whole of that 
term, or the remainder of it, as the caſe may 
happen. 

And whereas I have ſaid that the overplus 
of the ſpoils of the church ſhall go in aid of 
the land, as a proviſion for the poor ; it may 
not be amiſs, on further conſideration, to ap- 
propriate a certain proportion of thoſe ſavings, 
as a collateral proviſion for orphans left deſ- 
titute, after the expiration of ten years, or the 
death of their mother. 

For of all the poor, thoſe, no doubt, have 
the beſt claim to our pity and aſſiſtance, who 
have been brought up in eaſe and plenty, and 
are reduced, by no fault of their own, to mi- 
ſery and want. 
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Nothing now remains to make this refor- 
mation compleat, but to ſecure the indepen- 
dence of the bench of biſhops ; which can in 
no other way be ſo well effected, as by PR 
ting an end to tran/lations. 


To whatever ſee a biſhop is appointed, there 


let him remain; and in order to remove every 
objection at once, let them all be put upon 
an equality in reſpect of emolument, the two 
archbiſhops excepted, and let them be made 
equal inpoint of profit between themſelves; 
but double in point of proportion to the reſt. 
That is to ſay, let every biſhop receive a clear 
payment of gzoool. a year, and the two arch- 
biſhops 6000l. per annum a-piece. 

In order ſtill more to ſmooth the way to 
this neceſſary reform, let the ladies be enliſt- 
ed on our ſide, by giving them the ile and 
rank of their hufbands. 

And here again I might enter upon a freſh 
field of advantages, which will accrue to the 
ſtate, to the cauſe of religion, and the peace 
of ſociety, by the abolition of tithes and the 
independence of the bithops : but as what I 
have ſaid, when ſpeaking of taxes, may be 

urged 


> 
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. 
urged with equal propriety in the preſent caſe, 
] ſhall conclude with repeating, That it can- 
not be neceſſary to enter upon a detail of thoſe 
advantages in proof of a ſelf- evident fact. 

I have now only to add, that it was my firft 
intention to have prefixed my name to this 
little work, but confulting with a judicious 
friend upon the occaſion, his arguments coin- 
ciding with my own cooler thoughts, were 
concluſive againſt it. 

That I ſhould have all good men on my 
ſide woula be my comfort ; but as there are, 
no doubt, ſome bad men in the world, all ſuch 
as ſworn enemies to reform, would unite a- 
gainſt me. And, when no good purpoſe can 
be ſerved by it, why ſhould I put myſelf in 
the way of danger, which is ſv eaſily avoided 
without diſgrace? 

If what I have projected is approved, and 
the nation is permitted to reap the bencfit of 
my deſign, I have attained to the conſumma- 
tion of my wiſhes. 

Not that I mean, by Randing aloof, to re- 


ject the praiſe of good men, or ſet that at 


nought which is at once the ſtrongeſt incitc- 


ment 


1 


ment to virtue, and its beſt reward. No per- 
ſon can put that conſtruction upon the caſe, as 
all muſt know, if any praiſe ſhall attend me, 
that it will not be more ſparingly beſtowed 
becauſe the author lies concealed; neither 
ſhall I enjoy it thę leſs, becauſe it is in ſecret, 
On the contrary, it will acquire thereby a ſu- 
perior reliſh; ſince it will prove, beyond a 
poſſibility of contradiction, that I could have 
no other end to anſwer, by this publication, 


but the good of my country. 


OJ T-S--CR ip r. 


THE ſecond edition of this eſſay was in 
the preſs, when the biſhop of Landaft's letter 
to the arch-biſhop of Canterbury, ſince deceaſ- 
ed, was put into my hands. The pleaſure 
which I felt, when I found that our object was 
the ſame, however we might vary in the means 
of attaining it, is not to be deſcribed. And in 
full confidence of a generous people to reſcue 
me from the ſuſpicion of ſo mean an artifice as 
intending a ſide-wind compliment to myſelf, I 


ſhall 
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ſhall not heſitate to give this public teſtimony 
of my admiration of a character ſo truly chriſ- 
tian and praiſe worthy, as his lordſhip has diſ- 
played thro the medium of his late publica- 
tion. | 

There is, however, one point, in which I 
apprehend the worthy prelate is miſtaken. It 
re ſpects the preſent revenue of the church, to 
which a value is aſſigned one million a year 
ſhort of that which it is repreſented to be in 
the foregoing ſheets: the two ſums being to 
cach other in the proportion of three to five. 

It is poſſible his lordſhip may have founded 
his opinion upon the authority of calculations 
not recently made; and if fo, the variation is 
eaſily accounted for. The value of eſtates, 
and ſuch, in particular, as are ſituate at any 
conſiderable diſtance from the capital, where 
the ſpirit of improvements had not then made 
its way, having encreaſed within the century, 
to my certain knowledge, in a much greater 
proportion than that which is named. 

Before I lay down my pen, as it is done 
with no invidious deſtgn to leſſen any man's 
defervings, but merely to eſtabliſh a ſaR, I 

hope 
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hope I may be permitted to riſk a comment 
upon the following extract —* Some deans 
and chapters have, with a very landable diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, appropriated a tenth, or a larger 
part of their annual fines, to the repair of the 
fabrick of their churches” Upon which paſ- 
tage I beg leave to obferve, with all due de- 
ference to better information, that the reve- 
nue which the church is in poſſeſſion of, was 
not granted, as implied by the words I have 
quoted, to the ſole purpoſe of ſupporting the 
clergy, but expreſsly for the four following diſ- 
tinct uſes : viz. For the poor one part; ano- 
ther part for the maintenance of the parochial 
clergy; another ſor the uſe of the monaſteries, 
and a fourth for the repairs of church fabricks. 
From which it appears, that the deans and 
chapters, whoſe diſintereſtedneſs is made the 
ſubje of panezyric, have in this reſpect done 
no more than their duty. 'They have, how- 
ever, this merit, which is more than many 
others can lay claim to; they have added up 
to the intention of the donors, which aſſuredly 


no time ſhould deſeat. 
'The 
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Preſcription conſidered. 
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Ax outcry having been raiſed againſt the 
principle of a Nullum Tempus bill reſpecting 
the claims of the church, as an unjuſt aftack 
upon private property, it is become neceſſary 
for me to inveſtigate and explain the matter. 
And if in the courſe of my reaſoning a diſco- 
very is made, which muſt prove fatal, not only 
to future claims, but even to many of thoſe 
deciſions which have already been given in 
favour of the church, the blame of that loſs 
is not imputable to me, but reſts on the head 
of thoſe who provoked the enquiry, 


H All 
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All that is requiſite for this purpoſe is to 
conſider the nature, force, and extent of the 
term Preſcription. 

For the better illuſtration of which, let us 


piace preſcription before us as a familiar ob- | 


joct of the ſenſes. 
arch. Conſidered in this light, that of the 
crown, which is the larger arch, is extended 
over all the real property in this kingdom. 
That of the church, a ſmaller arch, embraces 
but a part. 
former poſſeſſion is the key-ſtone. And as 
no arch can ſtand without its key, ſo neither 
can preſcription be ſupported without legal 
proof of former profeſſion. 

The crown, as the fountain of property, 
bears that proof in its boſom. But it 1s 
otherwiſe with the church, which 1s not the 
fountain, but the reſervoir of tithes. 'The 
church poſſeſſes nothing by virtue of original 
right. It has no inherent title to tithes. The 
title which it has, is acquired, and as ſuch 
waits the proof, if called in queſtion. The 
poſſeſſions of the church are derived from the 
bounty of others, tne donors are therefore, 


more 


Let us compare it to an 


Of which arch, in either caſe, Þ 
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more properly, the fountain. And as that 
which has not regularly flowed from the crown 
is ſtill in the crown ; fo, in like manner, that 
which has regularly flowed from the crown to 
the laity, and has not regularly flowed from 
thence to the church, is ſtill in the laity, That 
indeed which has regularly flowed through 
theſe channels, to the church, though loſt for 
a time, 1s ſtill, without any manner of doubt, 
their tangible property. In other words, where 
there is proof that any incumbent was hereto. 
fore in legal poſſeſſion of that which is now 
claimed by his ſucceſſor, that caſc is in point, 
but there are no other to which preſcription is 


applicable, or by virtue of which the claimant 


is entitled to a decree in his favour. 

To ſay that preſcription will help any man 
to that which no one ever poſſeſſed in the ſame 
predicament with himſelf, is an abſurd idea. 
Omnipotent as this magician may ſeem, it is 
not in his power to create a right; all he can 
do is to recover that right which has once been 
loſt. If you join iſſue with us in this defini- 
tion, or whether you join or not, it is the 
buckler of truth, and will not fail us. It 
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remains with you, therefore, my reverend 
friends, to ſhew your right. Prove your poſ- 
ſeſſion. Make it appear that you have done 
fo, and I will anſwer for it there is no laymen 
amongſt us, who has either honeſty or com- 
mon ſenſe, that will reſiſt the claim. 

But do not come over us with your jure de- 
vino's, and your other nonſenſical plea of com- 
mon right, We are not now to be gulled by 
ſuch pretences. The inſufficiency, the abſur- 
dity of which is manifeſt, from the evidence 
of thoſe very exceptions which you admit- to 
be good. To be conſiſtent with yourſelves, 
you ſhould firſt ſet aſide thoſe exemptions, as 
ſome, indeed, have attempted to do. You 
ſhould next proceed to reclaim all that part of 
tithe-property which is now in our poſleflion ; 
for doing of which you have ſufficient encou- 
ragement, when you are told from good au- 
thority—* That it was by range means enough 
conveyed into lay-hands.” If it is yours by right 
divine, or common right, it is not ours by 


* Vide the Biſhop of Landaff's Letter to the Arch-biſhop of 
Canterbury, 
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any right. Then take it from us. Is this your 
aim, is this your drift, is this your meaning ? 
Speak out! for if it is, I will give it the praiſe 
of a mighty daring. When you have accom- 
pliſhed it, nothing will remain behind, but to 
recover the ſupremacy of the church, and your 
empire 1s re-eſtabliſhed for ever. 
cannot proceed without offering an apo- 
logy to the good biſhop for the application of 
that ſentence, which as too appoſite to my pur- 
poſe, I have quoted from his letter. To do 
juſtice to a character, which I verily believe 
to be without blemiſh, I have no difficulty in 
ſaying that the preſent conſtruction, tho! it is 
eaſy and natural, did not occur to his lord- 
ſhip. At a time when the ſeeds of diſſatis- 
faction are ſhooting up rank and ſpontaneous 
in the minds of his brethern, inſtead of check- 
ing, to have encouraged their growth, by 
throwing reflections upon certain paſt proceed- 
ings, in the uſe of an expreſſion which ſtrikes 
at the root of their validity; and to have done 
this deſignedly, I can no more think of imput- 
ing to the biſhop of Landaff, than I] can cre- 
dit that there is a ſettled purpoſe in church. 


men, 
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men, or in myſelf who abhor it, to bring 
about the reſtoration of popery. But it is cer- 
tainly a very aukward expreflion, and I dare 
ſay his lordſhip will think ſo, when he views 
it in the light in which I have placed it. It is 
moreover an expreſſion forming a part of a 
ſentence which has no particular buſineſs there; 
for which reaſons, I have no expeQation ot 
finding it in the next impreſſion of his letter. 
To return to my argument.—One thing is 
perfectly clear, that in all caſes of transfer, 
nothing is conveyed which is not compriſed in 
the grant. The conduct of laymen has kept 
pace with this idea, When was it known that 
the landholder was mounted ſo high on the 
pinnacle of preſumption, as to venture to lay 
claim to that which is not contained in his 
grant? 'There is no inſtance of the kind. No 
not even in the caſe, when that which is want- 
ing to ground his property was left out by miſ- 
take. 
For the credit of the tithe-holder, would I 
could fay the ſame of him. The tithe-holder 
on the other hand, by which I mean the church» 


I bluſh 


der 
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bluſh to ſay the reformed church, that church 
which 1s preſumed to be the pattern of forbear- 
ance, the ſtandard of tender conſcience, acting 
in all reſpects up to the true ſpirit of the goſ- 
pel, that church, I ſay, puts in a claim. To 
what? To that which from the evidence of 
ages has never been in payment. To that of 
which tliere is no proof ſet up, no, not even 
the pretence or ſhadow of proof of former 
poſſeſſion. To that which in fair conſtruction, 
from the long teſtimony of their own ſilent 
acquieſcence, conſeſſedly, was never due.— 
To that of which the very name,“ in many 
parts where it is now claimed, was not known 
till of late, nor yet fully underſtood, but as a 
barefaced innovation of the clergy, ſubver- 
ſive of religion as productive of enmity, and 
big with ruin to themſelves, as calculated to 
raiſe a ſpirit, which if it chance to break forth, 
Tho' now they reſt on eider beds, 
Tho' now they lift their mitred heads, 


Tho? to their twiſted rength they truſt, 
Will quickly lay their pride in duſt, 


* Agiltment. 
From 
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From what has been ſaid, it is obvious that 
the proper defence againſt the claims of the 
clergy, is to put them upou. proof of former 
poſſeſſion : for preſcription having reference 
only to the recovery of poſſeſſion, till that is 
made appear, preſcription is altogether impo- 
tent, and of no avail. 

If any one is hardy nn to deny this, 
let him look to the conſequence. The deni- 
al involves this moſt dangerous propoſition,— 
That the preſcription of the church is para- 
mount to the preſcription of the crown; a 
doctrine too bold for any prieſt, or any high- 
prieſt in theſe our days, to maintain in this 
country. | 

It-may, therefore, very well be laid down 
as a general rule, that the clergy are entitled 
to no other tithes but ſuch as they have been 
in the habit of receiving by virtue of their reſ- 
pective endowments, or ſuch as the cuſtom of 
the place, from long poſſeſſion, has ſanQified 
to them. All other tithes of whatever deno- 
mination, ſave thoſe alone which are admitted 
to be legally veſted in the hands of laymen, 


did belong to the crown, and not tothe church, 
as 
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at as dormant rights, but are now for ever ſecur- 
ne ed to the ſeveral proprietors of the land, by 
er the late Nullum Tempus bill. 

ce The Nullum Tempus which is now propoſed, 
is is therefore of little importance to the laity, 
o- otherwiſe than as it will ſerve the cauſe of re- 


| ligion, by putting an immediate ſtop to the 
18, poſſibility of further litigation. 


ni- From this ſtatement of the caſe, ſupported 
21 as it is on either hand by truth and reaſon, this 
ra- inference muſt be drawn—T hat the preſent 


claims of the church are for the moſt part futile ; 
and that all ſuch decrees as have already been gi- 
ven in favour of novel payments, are founded in 
error, and liable to reverſal. 


— — 


ABSTRACHTH of a Letter in anſwer 


to Objections which were ſtarted by a 
Friend. 


You object to the following propoſition :— 
The crown is the fountain of property,” 
and controvert it by a caſe, the ſtrongeſt, I 


I believe, 
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believe, that can poſſibly be brought to bear 
againſt it, v/2,—* That there were formerly 
in this kingdom certain eſtates and patrimo- 
nies called allodial, which owed nothing to the 
crown but allegiance only.” 

This argument of yours is, indeed, a very 
powerful antagoniſt ; I muſt, therefore, do my 
utmoſt to prevail upon him to deſert his eo- 
lours, and come over to my ſide. That 1s to 
ſay, I muſt endeavour to prove that there 1s 
no land in this country which was not held ei- 
ther mediately or immediately of the crown: 
not even excepting allodial land, which of all 
others was the moſt free and independent. 

For this purpoſe pleaſe to turn to Domeſday, 
and there you will find the ſubſequent words: 
Quando moritur alodarius, rex inde habet releva- 
tronem terre. And what is this relevatio terre, 
what is this relief? It is in fair conſtruQion, a 
clear declaration of original right on the part 
of the crown; an unreſerved unequivocal ac- 
knowledgment of the ſame on the part of the 
heir. The caſe was this. Upon the demiſe of 
any ſuch perſon, the land ſo held fell into the 
hands of the king; and there remained, in 

default 
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default of an heir, lengua terra revertens in 
poſſeſſione donatori five heredibus ſuis, poſt donum 
finitum. But if an heir, conforming to the ori- 
ginal compact, appeared, and made good his 
payment, he relieved his land, recovered poſ- 
ſeſſion, and held it, paying, as you obſerve, no- 
thing more to the crown, but a/legrance only. 

If further proof is wanting, do but attend 
to the word revert, which is as much as to ſay 
return. Now you, or I, or any man may go 
to a place where we have never been before, 
but we cannot return to a place of that de- 
ſcription. In like manner, land may paſs from 
one to another, but it cannot be ſaid to revert 
to you or me, except it had been previouſly 
yours or mine, or his from whom we claim. 
To bring this argument home to our own times. 
—Do not lands at this day, for want of law- 
ful heirs, revert to the lord of the manor of 
whom thoſe lands are held? In default of 
whom, do they not ultimately revert to the 
crown ? Seeing then that all lands may by time 
and chance revert to the crown, and that none 
can poſſibly revert where they had not been 


before, it follows from theſe premiſes, that 
I 2 all 
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all lands did originally flow to individuals from 


the crown, and conſequently that the crown 7s 
the fountain of property. 
You alledge in return, that the words I have 


quoted from Domeſday, have no reference | 
whatever to the ſtate and condition of pro- | 


perty before the conqueſt ;—that they are not 
what I have ſuppoſed them to be, a clear de- 
claration of ancient right, and the uſage of 
England ; but of that agreement only, which 
taking place between the king and the people, 
did then give birth to the right in queſtion. 
The love of enterpriſe, as you obſerve, and 
martial fame, which was the character of the 
age, firſt paved the way for this great revo- 
lution in property. The barons ſeeming to 
vie with one another who ſhould be foremoſt 
to ſurrender their antient independent rights, 
in order to hold of the crown by military ſer- 
vice; an example which ran like wild-fire 
through all ranks and conditions of men. 


Some few, indeed, were unwilling, and 


others through age or infirmities were unable 
to conform to this new regulation. It was 
therefore enacted, as Domeſday recites, with 


an 
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an eye particularly turned to theſe recuſants— 
Quando moritur alodarius, rex inde habet releva- 
tionem terre ; that is to ſay, upon the demiſe 
of any ſuch perſon, the tenure ſhall be chang- 
ed, and the heir for the time to come ſhall 
pay a relief like other feudal tenants. 

Be this as it may, the explanation, if juſt, 


does not go to invalidate the doctrine J would 


enforce, but rather helps, as you obſerve, to 
ſtrengthen and confirm the wavering mind in 
firm belief of theſe eſſential truths—that zhe 
crown is the fountain of property—and that the 
church has no inherent title to tithes. The firſt 
of which admits of no doubt from the date of 
Domeſday, that is to ſay, from the general eſ- 
tabliſhment of feudal tenures in England, 
which is far enough back for our purpoſe. 
And the latterisevident from thiscircumſtance, 
that the monaſteries before the diſſolution per- 
formed many feudal ſervices. 

You mention another inſtance, where lands 
were bound by no kind of ſervice or rent to a 
ſuperior lord, viz. © Lands which were held 
by the church in frank-almoigne.“ 


- This 
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This fact is not to be denied. But happily 
it does not at all affect the validity of that max- 
im on which, as on a ſolid rock, my coloſſcan 
arch is built. For though we ſhould admit the 
wholeof this ſame land was held not only free of 
rent and ſervice, but every kind of ſtipulation, 
which is ſuppoſing a caſe that never did exiſt in 
ſo much latitude, this further proof will ſtill be 
wanting to the adverſe ſide - that the land in 
queſtion was poſſeſſed as conſtitutionally inhe- 
rent in the church, was enjoyed as part and par- 
cel of its own peculiar eſſence. No other proof 
put this can make impreſſion; no other eſfici- 
ent battery can be placed within reach of the 
ſtructure. Till this engine can be brought to 
bear againſt it, tis unaſſailable. It ſtands and 
ever muſt remain in ſtrength and beauty un- 
diminſhed, unimpaired. Now, this inherent 
right you have not proved; this battering ram 
you have not brought into the fieid, neither 
indeed have you attempted to do ſo. But you 
have manfully, and upon good ground, aſſert- 
ed this very oppoſite truth, vis. That the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the church either flowed to them di- 
realy from the crown, or indirectly through the 

channel 
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channel of ſome ſuperior lord. Your words 
are theſe :—* It appears manifeſt to me in 
« the courſe of my reading, that the endow- 
« ments of churches and cathedrals, be they 
« tithes, oblations, or lands, were royal bene- 
« ficencies, or the free gifts of well diſpoſed 
and ſuperſtitious people. Some, indeed, 
« thought proper to reſerve by way of exemp- 
tions from taxes, &c. part of their dona- 
„tions, and theſe, in all likelihood, are the 
* preſent tithes in diſpute.” 

You direct your attention in the next place 
to the following propoſition:—* One thing is 
perfectly clear, that in all caſes of transfer, no- 
thing is conveyed which is not compriſed in 
the grant.” You admit this to be a poſtulatum 
from which neither ſide can with-hold its aſ- 
ſent. But yet a queſtion may ariſe, as in the 
caſe before us, reſpecting the quantum of that 
property which was meant to he conveyed. 

To ſettle this material point, which indeed 
is the very bone of our contention, I call up- 
on, and do appeal to you, and all the world 
except themſelves, nay ſurely to themſelves I 
may appeal; —is it not to give every advantage 

which 
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which reaſon can expect—is it not to do all 
or more than juſtice could require, or can- 
donr's ſelf would recommend, to admit of that 
conſtruction of the words, which thoſe of 
their own body, their peculiar friends, have 
all along, by wilful and deliberate acts, not 
once, or twice, or twenty times, but ever- 
more declared to be the true intent and mean- 
ing of the grant? And yet theſe pious men, 
oh fie upon it! ſpite of reaſon, candour, juſ- 
tice, and to theſe I may ſubjoin, in ſpite of ho- 
. Nour, conſcience, truth and common ſenſe, 
have laid aſide the evidence of thoſe, whom 
intereſt, duty, inclination, prompted and im- 
pelled to do the very uttermoſt in their behalf. 
Exhibiting by this one ſpecial deed, to public 
view, themſelves, or thoſe that went before 
them, as fools or knaves, or both together. 

As to that which is ſaid reſpecting the pre- 
ſcription of the church, it is not intended, by 
what I have advanced, to moleſt the clergy 
in the peaceable enjoyment of their known 
rights; my only aim is to overthrow their title 
to novel claims; to put a ſtop to the preſent 


rage of demanding tithe of things in places 
where 


3 | 

where they had never before been in payment. 
Such, for inſtance, as the tithe of agiſtment, 
which in many parts where 1t is now claimed, 
was altogether unknown till the clergy of late 
attempted to introduce it. The pretence for 
which is this—that it is paid in other parts of 
England; not conſidering that where it is 
paid, there it is ſanctified by cuſtom immemo- 
rial and long poſſeſſion: or rather not admit- 
ting the plea; for the preſent doctrine of the 
church maintains an equal right diffuſed over 
the whole body, which though not exerciſed, is 
exerciſeable at pleaſure. But that man muſt 
have more faith than would ſuffice to move a 
mountain, who can believe that the clergy, 
till this time, were either ſo blind to their own 
intereſt as not to diſcern their right, or ſeeing 
it, that they had generoſity enough to make 
us a preſent of their property during ſo long 
a ſpace. This is a circumſtance ſo highly im- 
probable, ſo far exceeding the bounds cf hu- 
man belief, that any perſon who weighs it, 
will find himſelf inclined to claſs it amongſt 
the number of phyſical impoſſibilities. 
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In conſidering the two caſes, the great dif- 


ficulty which we find on the part of the church, 


is to reaſon ourſelves fairly into a belief of 
their right. Oa the part of the laity the great- 
er difficulty occurs to reaſon ourſelves out of 
it. The features of the laymans plea appear 
ſo ſtrong, and carry ſuch conviction to the 
mind from their likeneſs to truth, that they have 
hitherto been deemed ſufficient to deter every 
conſcientious clergyman from meddling in the 
buſineſs. Neither will any ſuch be prevailed 
upon to quit the beaten path, from which no 
deviating ſteps of all that went before them 
can be found, till ſome ſatisfactory reaſon is 
aſſigned why their predeceſſors, who have dif. 
covered upon all other occaſions the moſt ten- 
der concern for the rights of the church, whoſe 
jealous eyes were ever on the watch to guard 
its property, have conducted themſelves in ſo 
ſtrange a manner, have acted ſo weak and in- 
conſiſtent a part, as to ſtrain their attention to 
dues the moſt diminutive, to rake the very 
kennels of their rights in other inſtances, yet 
leave thoſe richer ſtreams of which we treat 
to flow for ages to another uſe, Till ſuch 

time 
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time as we receive ſatisfaction on this head, 
we are warranted, from the long and peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the laity—from the filent, 
uninterrupted approbation of thoſe whoſe duty 
it was to diſprove the right—from the known 
vigilance of the parties who were to benefit 
by this diſcovery from that attention to their 
intereſt which never before was impeached, 
we are warranted, from theſe premiſes, and 
do well to conclude, that in the opinion of all 
thoſe of their own body, who have gone be- 
fore them, the clergy have no title whatever 
to the tithes in queſtion. 

I will now explain to you, by a very pro- 
bable conjecture, the reaſon why the laity are 
not furniſhed with more direct evidence of 
their right in the caſe before us. 

In early days, the great notoriety of the 


fact, and in all ſucceeding times the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion, might well be ſuppoſed to ſuperſede 


the neceflity of preſerving other evidence of a 
right, than that which was thus written as it 
were in the memory, printed and engraved 
upon the very hearts of men. Neither could 
it enter into the honeſt imagination of human 


K 2 beings, 
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beings, much leſs of Chriſtians, to conceive 
that at any period of time the profeſſors of 
ſanity, would do a deed in the face of day, fo 
profligate and ſhameleſs, as to give us reaſon 
to lament that proviſion was not made for ſuch 
a contingency. 

If this will not ſuffice If there are any who 
ſtill affect to ſet theſe conſiderations at nought, 
they will anſwer me no doubt in the words of 
the Jew. 

Till thou canft rail the ſeal frem off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lur gs to ſpeak fo loud. 

But loud as it may ſeem, if yet my voice, 
to ſerve my preſent purpoſe, is too low, I'II 
raiſe it, till it touch the ſenſe of thoſe that are 
the deafeſt ;—ſuch I mean as will not hear. 

I have ſaid all along, that the claims which 
I would reprobate are ſuch only as are novel 
in reſpe of the place. And I have endea- 
voured to prove, that the laity, who have e- 
vermore been in poſſefſionof theſe immunities, 
are the rightful owners. If I have failed in 


this attempt, what cauſe of triumph has the 
church. 'Their title turns upon the ſelf ſame 


hinge; and if with long poſſeſſion to ſuſtain ſo 
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large a portion of the weight, it is not equal 
to uphold the laymans plea, it never can ſup- 
port their greater load—except a miracle be 
wrought to favour ſuch pretenſions. 

The caſe is briefly this:. The clergy ſay 
theſe tithes by common-right are theirs, and 
as no time can rob them of their right, they 
do aſſert it now, and we muſt yield poſſeſſion. 
But what is this ſame common-right? Tis nei- 
ther more nor leſs than immemorial cuſtom. 
And does this cuſtom, or this common-right 
peculiar to the church, does it take upon itſelf 
to extinguiſh all other right of the ſame kind; 
—that right, for inſtance, which is equally 
diffuſed over the face of this country in com- 
mon to us all? If fo, tis common-wrong, and 
properly withſtood, If otherwiſe, why then, 
I ſay, by ſuch poſſeſſion as no time can trace 
the origin ; by cuſtom, therefore, properly de- 
fined, and thus, of courſe, by common-right, 
theſe tithes are ours. This is the laymans 
plea, which churchmen would overthrow, by 
ſetting up their own, though nine points out 
of ten the weaker of the two, as wanting the 
poſſeſſion. 


How- 
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However, to indulge my reverend friends 


in this their ſtrong propenſity—to gratify their 
humour, let us ſay, by way of argument, that 
laymen have enjoyed theſe tithes by uſurpa- 
tion, and that time, nor cuſtom, nor conſent 
of ages can correct and ſanctify this wrong. 
Admitting this in all its force, it betters not a 
jot their vain pretenſions. For this if any thing 
is clear, een as the ſun's meridian and uncloud. 
ed ray, tHat had the right been theirs, it ne- 
ver had been brought to ſuch a paſs, it never 
had been made a doubtful queſtion by their 
long forbearance. This frank conceſſion will 
not, therefore, go in aid of their deſign, but 
this much better purpoſe it will ſerve, 'twill 
bring to light this hidden truth, which only 
can explain if laymen have indeed uſurped 
anothers property, the ſilent myſtery of the 
church's acquieſcence. Which truth is this. 
That heretofore it was a well known fact, that 
every ſpecies of tithe which comes within the 
compaſs of this deſcription that is to ſay, 

every ſpecies of tithe which is novel in re- 

ſpect of the place, appertained to the crown, 

and not to the church; did cleave to the firſt, 

and 
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and nat to the laſt—an inborn, genvine, clear, 
unſevered right, an undemanded, but indif- 
putable claim. In which predicament, if not 
within the laymens pale, theſe tithes did 
ſtand, till virtually transferred by the late 
Nullum Tempus bill. From which epoch, they 
became annexed, rivetted, and finally ſecured 
to the ſeveral proprietors of the land. 
When it is viewed in this light, reſiſtance on 
our part will no longer appear to be the mere 
ſimple conſideration of ſelf defence; we ſhall 
find ourſelves called upon by other duties, by 
gratitude to him that gave, as well as by love 
to the conſtitution, to repel an attack, to ward 
a blow, where the crown itſelf is in the line of 
direction. Not wittingly perhaps, I will not 
yet ſay wittingly in that direction; but all men 
will ſay ſo, and will be juſtified in what they 
ſay, after this explanation, and the caution it 
conveys, if they do not inſtantly relinquiſh the 
purſuit ; if they do not from that which is now 
imparted, abjure their /awle/s—their difloyal 
claim. For then it will appear, by manifeſt 
proceeding, that they have contrived againſt 
the very life of the fate. 


Should 
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Should it prove thus, ſhould they ſtill, in 
apt reſemblance to the moth, the filly fight. 
leſs moth, ſpite of the friendly warning hand, 
perſiſt in their deſign, —ſhould they {till go on 
and needs will ruſh into the flame that muſt 
conſume them, there is no other way of ac- 
counting for their conduct, there is no better 
apology to be made, than that which is couch d 
in the words of the motto to this publication. 
To which, as it will tlien be truly and awfully 
pictureſque of their loſt condition, I beg leave 
to refer you. 5 


A PP E ND IX. 


TO thoſe gentlemen who have done fo 
much honour to me by their approbation of 
this propoſal, and ſo much credit to themſelves 
by their unwearied efforts to ſet on foot this 
deſirable buſineſs, to thoſe gentlemen, in my 


' preſent inviſible ſtate, I am not in a capacity 


to return thanks in the way T could wiſh—by 


perſonal acknowledgment. But I will do all 
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in my power to prove my gratitude; I will 
endeavour to make known and perpetuate the 
diſintereſted purity of their well directed zeal, 
by giving the narrative of their proceedings, 
which appeared in the form of two letters, ad- 
dreſſed to the Editor of the Newcaſtle Cou- 
rant, in the County of Northumberland, a 
more general circulation than it could poſſibly 
experience in a provincial paper. And as the 
vein of reaſoning which runs thro' the whole 
of that performance is an exact tranſcript of 
my own ſentiments, exhibiting, in glowing 
colours, a picture which is for ever preſent to 
my mind, when I muſe upon the ſubjeR, I 
think myſelf particularly happy in an oppor- 
tunity, while it is yet in the preſs, of enrich- 
ing this edition with an Appendix ſo much 
to my purpoſe. 

And who can tell, as a worthy friend of 
mine, to cheer me with a ray of hope, ex- 
preſſed himſelf, —And who can tell what im- 
portant conſequences, and beneficial effects, 
may yet reſult from theſe beginnings ? Provi- 
dence often exalts itſelf by producing the moſt 
lalutary benefits out of the moſt unpromiſing 
L means, 
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means. A little fire kindled in Northumber-. 
land may extend its light and heat to the whole 
kingdom, ſo as to preſerve from utter deſtrudticn 
this ſeemingly devoted country. 


8 


The Narrative addreſſed to the Editor 
of the NeEwcasTLE COURANT is as 


follows. 


SIR, Odteher, 15, 1783. 


As the queſtion which was brought forward 
in the grand jury room at the laſt aſſizes, re- 
ſpeQing the Liquidation of the National Debt, 
the Abolition of Tythes, and the Reform of 
the Church Revenue, has awakened very ge- 
neral attention; and as the public, who ate 
ſo deeply intereſted in the ſucceſs of this mea- 
ſure, are well entitled to every information 
relative thereto, the following authentic nar- 
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your uſeful paper, with all ſubmiſſion, before 
them. 
As ſoon as the cuſtomary buſineſs was finiſh- 
ed, and the foreman * of the grand jury had 
given notice, that there was ther matter of 
a public nature to come before them, the gen- 
tleman, who principally beſtirred himſelf in 
that concern, aroſe and addreſſed the compa- 
ny in the following words. 


GEN TLEMEN, 


Having now gone through the whole of the 
buſineſs for which we were ſummoned upon 
this occaſion ; before we diſperſe, I beg leave 
to call your attention to the conſideration of 
two points—The preſent moſt alarming ſtate of 
the public debt—and the no leſs alarming claims 
which are daily ſet up againſt us by the church. 
Both of theſe, from ſmall beginnings, in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time have grown up into grie- 
vances, which, if not ſpeedily and effectually 
removed, can hardly fail of drawing down up- 


* Sir William Middleton, Baronet. 
L 2 on 
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on our own heads, and will certainly heap up- 
on thoſe of our children, every poſſible diſaſter 
which can befal us, as a people. The applica- 
tion, I ſay, muſt be ſpeedy and effectual; for 
ſo critical is our ſituation, and the growth of 
the evils of which I complain ſo rapid and lux- 
uriant, that if they are permitted to take deep- 
er root, and extend themſelves further, our 
caſe will ſoon become deſperate, without hope 
of other remedy, than that which it will have 
in common with all mortal diſeaſes, to work 
its own cure by the diſſolution of the body, 
For as we muſt ſuffer a dimunition of ſtrength, 
in proportion to the increaſe of theſe evils; 
and as the means which we now poſleſs, are 
but barely ſufficient to enable us to diſcharge 
the outſtanding demands, and to reſerve for 
ourſelves any thing like a comfortable remain- 
der, (to which ſurely in all reaſon and juſtice 
we are entitled) if any addition is made there” 
to, what muſt be the conſequence? Finding 
ourſelves unequal to the diſcharge of them, 
without reducing ourſelves to beggary, we 
ſhall of courſe reſiſt the payment; Govern- 


ment on the other hand will attempt to en- 
force 
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force it: a ſtruggle will enſue; in which both 
ſides, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, loſing ſight of 
juſtice, will aim only at the depreſſion of the 
other. In this manner we ſhall proceed from 
bad to worſe, till all reſpect of perſons, till 
every diſtinction betwixt man and man, till all 
ſubordination to law, till liberty itſelf is ſwal- 
lowed up in the all- devouring vortex of civil 
diſſention. This, Gentlemen, with too much 
probability on its ſide, may be ſaid to be an 
abſtract of the hiſtory of the times which are 
approaching. You will all agree with me, 
that it is a conſummation moſt devoutly to be 
avoided. But how, and in what manner to 
avoid it, that is the queſtion.. While it re- 
mained a queſtion, Gentlemen, I was filent 
upon this ſubject; at leaſt in this pulic man- 
ner I was ſilent : though many a time and oft, 
in private converſation, and in ſecret, have I 
bewailed our impending calamities, the ingre- 
dients of that bitter cup, which as we jour- 
neyed, was preparing for us, as I thought, by 
the hand of fate. I am now, however, of a 
very different opinion. The film which had 
obſtructed my ſight is removed from before 


my 
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my eyes, and I can ſee clearly and diſtinaly 
that the dreadful potation, ſo far from being 
ours by unavoidable neceſſity, is only ſo by 
choice - that it is in ou power to reject it to 
put it away from our lips to a diſtance for 
ever; only by deviating into another path, 
which will lead us to the temple of our politi- 
cal ſalvation: a path, which however rough 
and rugged it may ſeem, compared with thoſe 
ways which we muſt otherwiſe encounter, is 
as the ſmooth ſurſace of a lake unruffled with 
winds, to the mountainous waters of the oce- 
an, in its height of ill humour. I have ſaid 
thus much, Gentlemen, to convince you of 
the reality of the declining ſtate of our public 
health, and of the abſolute neceſſity of having 
recourſe, without loſs of time, to thoſe medi- 
cines, if any ſuch there are, which may re- 
ſtore our vigor. I proceed now, with infi- 
nite ſatisfaQion, to inform you, that a ſpeci- 
fic has been diſcovered, by means of which 
we may attain to the ſummit of our wiſhes, 
This book, Gentlemen, which I hold in my 
hand, in this little book is contained a receipt 


inſtruding us in what manner to prepare a bal- 
— ſam, 
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ſam, which being poured into our wounds, 

deep and dangerous as they ſeem, will heal 

them in an inſtant. Nothing is wanting but 

ſafficient reſolution on our part to apply it; 

of which I can have no doubt, when you are 

convinced of its efficacy: and I have either loſt 

my judgment, or I am blinded by my parti- 

ality, if that conviction does not follow, as a 

matter of courſe, the attentive peruſal of theſe 

ſheets, When I ſpeak of an attentive reading, 
I do not mean to inſinuate, that there is any 
thing difficult or abſtruſe herein to be met with; 
on the contrary, it is all plain and perſpicuous, 
inſomuch, that thoſe-who run may read and 
underſtand. Yet ſome little time will be ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe ; I ſhall therefore pro- 
poſe, if agreeable, an adjournment of this meet- 
ing till to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, 
or any other hour which may ſuit the conve- 
nience of the company. Gentlemen will then 
dome prepared to give an opinion, and if it 
ſnall appear that you concur with me in appro- 
ving of the plan, which otherwiſe I muſt think 
Iha ve taken upon myſelf raſhly to recommend, 
I will inform you what ſteps I have already 
taken 
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taken to introduce it to the notice of that per. 
ſon, who ſits at the helm of the veſſel in which 
ourſelves, our families, and all our fortunes 
are embarked. I have now only further to 
obſerve, that having determined to bring this 
matter publicly before you, and being aware 
that many gentlemen might be here preſent, 
who had neither ſeen or heard of the propo- 
fal alluded to, I took the precaution of deſir- 
ing Mr. Fiſher, the Librarian, to be provided 
with copies of the pamphlet, ſufficient to an- 
ſwer any probable demand which might be 
made upon him; and in order to fave time 
and trouble, I deſired that he might attend 
this morning for the purpoſe of diſtributing 
them. . 

And now, Gentlemen, agreeable to the in- 
| timation I have given, I beg leave humbly to 
move, 'That this meeting be adjourned till to- 
morrow morning at nine o'clock, then to al- 
ſemble, at this place, for the purpoſe of tak- 
ing into conſideration the contents of a pam- 
phlet, entitled, A Propoſal for the Liquida- 
tion of the National Debt, the Abolition of 
Tru, and the Reform of the Church Re- 
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venue; and to determine how far, and in 
what manner, it may become us to interfere, 
in recommending the ſame to the notice of 
the Ruling Powers. 

The motion being handed to the foreman, 
he read it to the jury, when it was immedi- 
ately ſeconded, and after ſome deſultory con- 
verſation, was agreed to without oppoſition. 
However, at the requeſt of ſome of the jury, 
who declared it inconvenient to give their at- 
tendance the next day, the foreman applied to 
the judge, and the jury were diſcharged. 

At the hour appointed, the company aſſem- 
bled the next morning, and the late foreman, 
being requeſted to take the chair, opened the 
buſineſs by reading the motion of the preced- 
ing day; when the gentleman, who bad be- 
tore addreſſed the > Jury, aroſe and ſpoke as 
follows : 


GENTLEMEN, 


It would very ill become me, who was in- 
dulged with ſo patient a hearing yeſterday, to 
intrude further upon the time and attention 
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of this company, if it was not neceſſary, in 
confirmation of that which I threw out yeſter- 
day, by inſinuation, to give you poſitive aſſur- 
ance, that the propoſal before us 1s, at pre- 
ſent, in contemplation of the miniſter. I ſpeak 
this, Gentlemen, from the evidence of letters 
which have paſſed between the Duke of Port- 
land and myſelf, relative to this ſubject. The 
letters themſelves are of conſiderable length, I 
ſhall not therefore obtrude them upon you: it 
is ſufficient for our purpoſe to put you in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fact. That I have already ſe. 
cured the attention, and I hope the patronage 
of the miniſter, toany thing of this kind which 
you may be pleaſed to recommend.” I muſt 
not, howeyer, omit to caution you, to con- 
ſider that which I have ſaid reſpecting the pa- 
tronage of the miniſter, as proceeding from 
zeal, rather than knowledge; having indeed 

received, as yet, no aſſurance of that kind. 
And now, Gentlemen, the ground being 
cleared before us, we enter fitly upon delibe- 
ration; and may proceed in it, till we are 
agreed upon that mode of conducting the bu- 
fineſs, which ſhall ſeem moſt likely to keep 
| pace 
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pace with the impatience of onr own deſires; 
to relieve ourſclves, and ſerve our country, by 
carrying this deſign into immediate execution. 
What I mean by immediate execution 1s, that 
the object ſhould be purſued unremittingly, 
andwith as much diſpatch as is conſiſtent with 
the dignity and importance of the ſubject in 
hand. It maſt, no doubt, be referred ulti- 
mately to parliament; and, perhaps, it would 
be as well to make our advances at once, by 
a petition to that body, rather than enter into 
previous aſſociations, a practice not univerſally 
approved, and therefore, in this caſe, to be 
avoided ; for I could wiſh to have this buſineſs 
taken up on ground which is liable to no ob- 
jection, But having already exceeded the 
bounds I had preſcribed myſelf, I give way, 
moſt readily, to any otner gentleman who 
may be diſpoſed to deliver his ſeatiments up- 
on this intereſting ſubject. 

A profound filence enſued, which was ſuc- 
ceeded at length by a converſation, in which. 
by turns almoſt every gentleman preſent took 


a part. From which it appearing to be the 


general wiſh that we ſhould take longer time 
M 2 te 
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to deliberate, it was moved, © That the fur. 
ther conſideration of this queſtion be poſtponed 
to the day next ſucceeding the quarterly ſeſ- 
ſions firſt enſuing:” To which an amendment 
was propoſed, to adjourn ine die, but this 
amendment being preſently withdrawn, the 
original motion was again put, ſeconded, and 
carried without further oppoſition. 

On the gth of October, agreeable to the 
purport of the motion at the former meeting, 
a very reſpectable company aſſembled in the 
Town-Hall, at Aln wick, though many gentle- 
men, who were expected to have favoured the 
meeting, did not appear: and even a great 
majority of the magiſtrates attendant upon the 
ſeſſions, for whoſe accommodation, at their 
own particular requeſt, a conſiderable delay 
was incurred, were yet obliged to abſent them- 
ſelves on account of buſineſs, which continued 
to lengthen out the ſeſſions beyond all expec- 
tation. Soon aſter two o'clock, Mr. Colling- 


wood, of Unthank, heing requeſted to take the 
chair, opened the buſineſs by a particular ſtate- 
ment of that queſtion which had ſtood over for 
- deciſion, and having reſumed his ſeat, the 
| gentic- 
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gentleman who had originally propoſed the 


diſcuſſion thereof, aroſe and addreſſed the 
company as follows : 


GENTLEMEN, 


The interval of time betwixt this and our 
former meeting, has taken off the force of 
that objection, which occaſioned a temporary 
ſuſpenſion of the judgment which now awaits 
the queſtion before us, and which muſt, in 
It can- 
not now be ſaid, as when we were laſt aſſem- 
bled upon this buſineſs, that we are taken by 
ſurpriſe ; ſufficient time has been allowed for 
deliberation, and I make no doubt but every 
gentieman here preſent has turned it to ad- 
vantage. And though my zeal, like unto the 
flame which is lighted up in youthful breaſts 
at beauty's eye, and which urges them on to 
the conſummation of their wiſhes with cager- 
neſs that cannot brook delay, although my 
forward zeal, I ſay, to ſerve my country, made 
me conſider this adjourment, when firſt pro- 
poſed, as a loſs to the public, and hurtful to 

their 
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their cauſe, a moment's reflection convinced 
me of the error of that opinion, and pointed 
out to me a variety of advantages, which, till 
then, had eſcaped my notice. It occurred to me 
in the firſt place, from what I had already expe. 
rienced of the matter, that we had much more 
reaſon to expect to overcome prejudices, to 
clear awaydoubts, to ſurmount difficulties, and 
of courſe to weaken, if not annihilate oppo- 
ſition, and increaſe the number of our friends; 
it occurred to me that we had much more 
reaſon to expect a plentiful return of theſe, and 
ſuch like benefits, than the reverſe of any of 
them, from a longer and more familiar inter- 
courſe, a cloſer and more ſerupulous inveſtiga- 
tion of the ſubj-R. I conſidered further, that 
by means of this delay, we ſhovld be able to 
ſhelter ourſelves from that reproach, which 
has, upon all occaſions, been obſerved to follow 
cloſe upon the heels of haſty counſels. For 
- ſuch is the nature and di ſpoſition of man, with- 
out any previous examination of the merits, 
we annex indiicriminately, to all indeliberate 
proceedings, an idea of raſhneſs, or ſomething 
- worſe; not conſidering our own relative ſitu- 
ation 
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ation at the time, not conſidering that the fen. 
tence which we paſs is a condemnation of our. 
ſelves, and that the blow, which we thus aim 
at another's head, recoils with double force 
againſt our own: But yet the fact is ſuch; 
from whence | conclude, that had you brought 
this matter to a more early deciſion, however 
obvious the truths you had advanced, however 
fair your intention, how wiſely ſoever you had 
determined the point, the world would have 
given you no credit in either caſe. Had the 
current of your opinions run counter to my 
wiſhes, it cannot be ſuppoſed you would have 
eſcaped from blame. If, on the other hand, 
by ſtrong conviction urged, and by the beſt 
of all all poſſible motives, the ſober, chaſte and 
genuine love of your country; if borne along 
by theſe, you had ſwelled, with your appro- 
bation, the full tide of my hopes, ſtill there 
would not have been wanting thoſe who would 
have accuſed you of acting under the influence 
of that very ſpicit, which forms a principal part 
ofour plan to keep down and extinguiſn. And 
thus, Gentlemen, from the mere circumſtance 
of our own well meant but miſguided zeal, 

we 
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we ſhould in all probability have defeated the 
beſt purpoſe of our heart; and loſt a queſtion 
of ſuch fair expectation, in which, as in a mir- 
ror, we may view reflected a ſcene of inex- 
preſſible happineſs, prepared not only for our- 
ſelves and our immediate ſucceſſors, but ex- 
tended in proſpect, with increaſing beauty, to 
all ſucceeding generations. But if, in the firſt 
aukward momentsof formal introduQion,while 
you were yet ſtrangers to one another, and 
with an eye of prejudice obliquely viewed your 
new acquaintance ; if, in that early ſtage of 
the buſineſs, you had ſtood condemned in the 
opinion of the world, by putting a negative 
upon this queſtion ; what I pray you will be 
ſaid of us now, if we ſhould ſet onr faces 
gainſt this reform? What will be ſaid of usnow, 
when with greater ſhew of juſtice, and with 
more deſerving, we have laid ourſelves open 
to the cenſure of mankind ? When our preſent 
tranſgreſſion, compared with the former of- 
fence, is in that proportion which wilful and 
premeditated murder bears to the caſuality of 
death by thorghtleſineſs occaſioned, or ſome 
ſudden ſtart of paſſion? Will it not be ſaid, that 
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we are deterniined enemies to the welfare and 
proſperity of this realm? Shall we not be re- 
proba ted as men who are leagued, or at leaſt 
who court an alliance with thoſe who drink 
their neighbours blood, who fatten upon the 
ſpoils of their country, and enrich themſelves 
with the wreck of this ſinking ſtate ? 

If there yet remains, in the breaſt of any 
man, a doubt reſpecting the expediency of this 
meaſure, in recommendation of which I have 
exerted myſelf, upon this and former occa- 
ſions, to the height of my poor abilities; if 
any doubt remains, taking it for granted that 
truth is our only aim, and that we are all 
equally intent upon the diſcovery, I beg leave 
to obſerve, that it is more particularly incum- 
bent on thoſe who doubt, if they would act a 
conſiſtent part, to beſtir themſelves in promot- 
ing an enquiry, which alone can open their 
eyes to conviction, and without which they 
muſt for ever remain in the ſame ſtate of per- 
plexing uncertainty, which, of all other poſ- 
ſible ſtates, is that which is moſt painful to an 
ingenuous mind. Beſides, Gentlemen, it ſhould 
be conſidered, that we are not aſſembled upon 
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this occaſion to determine finally, whether the 
propoſal before us ſhall or ſhall not be moulded 
into the conſtitution of this country, whether 
it ſhalt or ſhall not be paſſed into a law; we 
are met here only, as it were, a grand jury 
upon the queſtion, in whoſe province it is to 
decide from the evidence of worth before us 
how far we are juſtified in recommending it 
to the notice of parliament. When it comes 
there, it will be analiſed and ſifted to the bot- 
tom: and if, in conſequence of that fiery trial, 
a diſcovery is made, that we have bcen deceiv- 
ed by appearances—that it contains nothing 
of intrinſic value—that it is a mere compo- 
fition of baſe unprofitable mctals—no blame 
will reſt with us, nor will injury accrue to the 
public or to any individual. If, on the other 
hand, it ſhall come forth from the mouth of 
the furnace, pure, unimpaired, and refulgent; 
what joy will be our portion, when we look 
forward to the comforts that are in ſtore ! And 
when there is ſo promiſing an appearance of 
ſucceſs, with advantages, attendant thereon, 
fo rare and excellent, nor any riſk of blame, 


or detriment in caſe of failure, can any gen- 
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tleman hefitate reſpecting the part which he 
ſhould take this day ! You cannot ſure demur, 
if loveof honeſt fame has life within you, when 
you conſider the praiſes that will be due, the 
thanks that will be given to thoſe men, who, 
not deſpairing of the commonwealth, did 
bravely face this formidable Hydra, this all- 
devouring monſter, which hath already ſwal- 
lowed up ſo conſiderable a part of your pro- 
perty, nor yet is ſatisfied, but ſtands prepared 
with multifarious jaws, extended wide, to gorge 
that portion which remains. You cannot ſure 
demur, if it were only to gratify your feelings, 
when you take into the ſcale of inducements 
that fountain of exquiſite pleaſure, which muſt 
for ever ſpring up in the minds of thoſe men, 
who having had the firmneſs to bid defiance 
to this threatening danger, and the virtue to 
perſevere, had likewiſe the good fortune to 
return triumphant from the charge, amidſt 
Joyful acclamations, ſeated gloriouſly in the 
hearts of their grateful country. 

beg leave, therefore, humbly to move, 
That leave be given to read a petition to par- 
liament, praying them to take under conſi- 
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deration the contents of a pamphlet, entitled, 
« A Propoſal for the Liquidation of the Na. 
tional Debt, the Abolition of Tythes, and the 
Reform of the Church Revenue.” 

This motion being read from the chair, ſe- 
conded and paſſed without a diſſentient voice, 
the petition alluded to was read to the com- 
pany, and the buſineſs of the day concluded 
with the following motion: 

That this petition be referred to a county 
meeting, and that the high ſheriff be requeſted 
to call a meeting for that purpoſe. 

Which motion, being likewiſe handed to 
the chairman, was put, ſeconded, and carried, 
without oppoſition. 


The following is a Copy of the Petition. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Bri. 
tai in Parliament afſembted, 


The humble Petition of the Perſons whoſe 
names are hereunto ſubſcribed. 


SHEWETH, 


That your petitioners have ſeen, and read, 


and duly conſidered the contents of a pam- 
phlet, 
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phlet, entitled, © A Propoſal for the Liquida- 
tion of the National Debt, the Abolition of 
Tythes, and the Reform of the Church Re- 
venue.“ 

That your Petitioners, feeling for the pre- 
ſent diſtreſſes of the State, and dreading the 
certain effects of the further growth of thoſe 
evils, the removal of which is the ſubject of 
that performance, are of opinion, that a de- 
ſign, which has for its aim the political ſalva- 
tion of this country, the happineſs of the com- 
munity at large, and of every individual, and 
which propoſes to work its effect by means 
which are, apparently, both ſafe and honour. 
able, is entitled to the attention of parlia- 
ment: Your Petitioners, therefore, beg 
leave to recommend the propoſal in queſtion 
to the notice of this Honourable Houſe, pray. 
ing Them to deliberate thereon, and, if in 
Their wiſdom it ſhall ſeem meet, that They 
would be pleaſed to take the neceſſary ſteps | 
to give it the form and force of law, 


And your Petitioners /hall ever pray, &c. 


The 
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The buſineſs having proceeded thus far, and 4 
the public at large being now put in full poſ- ad! 


ſeſſion of every particular, want of informa. gel 
tion is certainly no longer an admiſſible plea, Mc 
And as it cannot be ſuppoſed that want of at- 26t 
tention to a ſubject, which is allowed on all tha 
hands to be highly intereſting to individuals, ed 
and of great national importance, can be plead- tion 
ed, in excuſe, by any man who wiſhes well the 
to his country ; it is preſumed, that the next of t. 
meeting, of which timely notice will be given the 


in this, and the other Newcaſtle papers, will 
be both numerous and reſpeiable, i in ſupport 
of the meaſure. 


T am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
| (Signed) Francis BLAKE. 


To the Printer of the Newcaſtle Courant. 


SIR, 


I BEG the favour of you to lay before the 
public the concluſion of the buſineſs rela- 
tive to the ſubject of my former letter, as 
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Agreeable to the intimation of the printed 
advertiſements in the Newcaſtle papers, the 
gentlemen aſſembled in the Town-Hall of 
Morpeth, at one o'clock in the afternoon, the 
26th inſtant, when Mr. Collingwood, of Un- 
thank, being requeſted to take the chair, open- 
ed the buſineſs, by ſtating the particular queſ- 
tion before them; and having reſumed his ſeat, 
the gentleman who had requeſted the honour 
of their attendance addreſſed the company in 
the following words : 


GENTLEMEN, 


I think it incumbent upon me to ſay ſome- 
thing in explanation of my own conduct in this 
buſineſs. I beg leave, however, previouſly to 
lay before you the contents of a paper, writ- 
ten in anſwer to ſeveral objections, and tranſ- 
mitted for the benefit of the objecting parties, 
to a worthy friend and correſpondent of mine, 
who had done me the honour to name the dif- 
ficulties tome. Of which paper, I think it ne- 
celſary to make this public exhibition, leſt 
other gentlemen, who are not in the circle of 
that communication, entertaining the ſame 

objec- 
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objections, and not having the like opportu- 
nity of receiving ſatisfaction, may be induced 


to withdraw their countenance from a deſign, bs 
which otherwiſe they might think entitled to fac 
their beſt ſupport. This paper differs ſome. : 
what from the original in point of form—the lun 
objections are made general, as coming from | 
the public—and the anſwers, which are ſeve- top 
rally annexed. are more diſtin and full. ly tl 
The ſeveral objections, with the anſwers, and 
are as follow : | only 
| firſt 
OBJECTIONS. veſte 


Iſt. We are not competent to decide upon pole, 
this meaſure, and therefore we cannot, with birth 
any degree of propriety, take part either in Tone 
favour of the queſtion, or againſt it. 3d 

| Anſwer. Such gentlemen as excuſe them- ¶ from 
ſelves on this pretence, have entirely miſtaken print 
the point. I is not required of them to decide i dling 
upon the meaſure, but merely to refer it to the 
deciſion of others, who are certainly compe- 
tent. Beſides, there is an old obſervation, 
which ſays, He that is not for me is againſt 
me; 
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me; but of this it is needleſs to take ad van- 
tage, for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the propoſition 
itſelf being founded in error, there is not, in 
fact, any objection before us. 

2d. We do not approve of a petition to par- 
liament. | 

Anſ. Such as do not approve of a petition 
to parliament, diſapproveof that which isclear- 
ly the moſt conſtitutional mode of proceeding 
and which, indeed, in the preſent caſe, is the 
only proper one, being an application, in the 
firſt inſtance, to that body which is not only 
veſted with a power that is ſuited to the pur- 
poſe, but with an excluſive privilege to give 
birth to all bills which have any relation to 
money. 

3d. The author's calculation differs widely 
from all others that have hitherto appeared in 
print, which is enough to deter ns from med- 
dling in the buſineſs. 

Anſ. This objection expreſſes a doubt upon 
a point very material to be rightly underſtood, 
and therefore operates infull recommendation 
of the enquiry propoſed. Agreeable to for- 
mer calculations,we are at this moment an un- 

O done 
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done people, the one half of our property is 
already ſwallowed np. Can any man of feet. 
ing reſt in his bed with ſuch a viſion, though 
but in idea, before his eyes! If no other uſe 
was to be made of it, in conſideration of our 
own eaſe and happineſs, it is incumbent upon 
us to inveſtigate this point with nice preciſion, 
Let the diſcovery be what it may, there is no- 
thing that can poſſibly befal us half fo dread- 
ful, as the ſtate in which this cruel objection 
has placed us. 

4th. We do not think it reaſonable to com- 
pel every perſon of the ſame neat income, but 
differently circumſtanced in reſpect of the num- 
ber of children, to contribute the ſame ſum 
to the ſervice of the ſtate. 


Anſ. This objection not only cuts up 5p the 


roots the preſent plan, but all other payments 
that have yet been impoſed, and with them 
every idea which has hitherto been entertain- 
ed of impartial diſtributive juſtice. What 1s 
faid reſpeQing the diſproportion of numbers in 
different ſamilies, applies only to particulat 
caſes tb thoſe perſons who are bleſt with a 
numerous offspring, ill exchanged, indeed, for 

the 
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the better ability to bear the burdens of the 
fate. And even this fearful diſparity, which 
is the baſis of the argument, diſappears upon a 
general comprehenſive view, by which we 
find that all families in the long run, taking 
one generation with another, are nearly upon 
a level in reſpect of numbers. 

5th. We object to that power with which, 
in order to aſcertain the quantum of taxable 
property, an officer of the crown muſt be 
armed to examine every incumbrance that af- 
fects an eſtate—A power which is ſtill more 
intolerable than that which is at preſent en- 
truſted to an officer of exciſe. 

Anſ. This, indeed, would be a very ſerious 
objection, but happily, it has not even the ſha- 
dow of exiſtence. - On the contrary, the land- 
ed proprietor being required to make good 
the full payment in proportion to his income, 
will himſelf be armed in return with a power 
to deduct that proportion, which is due from 
others who hold ſecurities under him. All in- 
cumbrances, therefore, which affect an eſtate, 
will remain exactly upon the ſame footing of 
ſecreſy as at preſent. However, to give per- 

"SY fect 
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fect ſatisfaction upon this head, I beg leave to 
obſerve, that it is not intended to make theſe 
payments to government at all, but to indivi- 
duals properly authoriſed to receive ſuch pay- 
ments for their own uſe. Government will 
have no concern whatever in the buſineſs, 
otherwiſe than as a truſtee, to enforce payment, 
if attempted to be withheld, whoſe interfe- 
rence, as ſalutary to individuals, is allowed in 
this caſe, but in no other. 

6th. The uncertain produce upon this ex- 
periment, together with the novelty of the 
matter, inclines us to give the preference to the 
old ſyſtem. 

Anſ. Provided the Author's calculation of 
the value of real property is a juſt one, which 
I do not take altogether upon truſt, when 1 
proclaim it a truth, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than the produce upon this experiment, 
Reſpecting the mere novelty of the matter, 
that objection can have no weight, when we 
conſider, that to all appearance the deſign is 
both ſafe and honourable, as well as efficient. 

7th. We object on account of the precari- 
ous ate of that revenue by which we are to 

| provide 
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provide for the defence of the kingdom, and 
uphold the credit of the nation. 

Anſ. It reſis upon the great baſis of com- 
merce, the ſupport of us all, the means by 
which we have riſen, and when it fails, we 
fall together. 

Having now gone through the whole of the 
objections, and furniſhed ſuch anſwers as, I 
truſt, will prove ſatisfactory, I conſider this as 
the laſt neceſſary effort of my exertions. You 
are now finally to determine whether I have 
hitherto been engaged in a fruitleſs enterpriſe, 
and in vain endeavours to do you ſervice. 
That I have laboured in your vineyard is well 
known to you all; but with what ſucceſs, and 
whether I have been uſefully employed, re- 
mains with you to declare. The hour of re- 
tribution is at hand. Not that I aſk, or expect, 
or indeed, were the ſame in my offer, would 
accept, other reward than that which I hope 
to take in common with yourſelves, under fa- 


vour of the preſent deſign. At a moment like 
this, the moſt awful of my life, when with the 
fears of a culprit, though not with his guilt, I 
ſtand trembling before you, nothing could ſup- 


port 
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port me under the preſſure of that anxiety 
which I feel for the impending fate of this queſ. 
tion, and the burdenof ſuch heavy accuſations 
againſt me, but a conſciouſneſs of fair inten- 
tion, of ſincere and diſintereſted zeal in the 
ſervice of the public.—Accuſations not indeed 
openly and manfully brought forward, but left 
with timidcaution to the conſtruction of others, 
as neceſſary deduQtionsfromdiſcourſe ſeeming- 
ly caſual, but framed in reality, with infinite 
art and addreſs, for that particular purpoſe. 
It is a vulgar phraſe, and I will not ſpeak ſodiſ- 
reſpectfully as to apply it to any man, but of 
theſe allegations I muſt needs take the liberty 
of ſaying, Give them but rope, they will hang 
themſelves. I am aware, Gentlemen, of the ſe- 
verity of this ſentence; but when I have ſtated 
to you the particulars of the caſe, if you think 
I have judged amiſs, I ſtand here for correction 
To infinuate, as ſome have done, that ! 
have proceeded thus far, without hope of 
ſucceſs, is, in my humble opinion, to pro- 
nounce me ſenſeleſs or inſane; and that 1 
think is not your meaning. To allcdge that! 
have no wiſh to ſucceed, is to ſay that I am 

youd 


itſel 
poig 
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void of ſincerity, and that, I truſt, you will not 
ſay. To aſſert that I have put myſelf forward 
upon this occaſion, in fond expectation of mak- 
ing a favourable diſplay of ſuch ſlender talents 
as have fallen to my lot, what 1s this but to 
ſay, that I am the weakeſt and moſt vain of 
mankind : and at a time of life, when the 
judgment of other men is only ripened to per- 
ſection, that mine has gone back, or run whol- 
ly to decay. For, ſurely, in the wide range 
of nature, there cannot be produced an in- 
ſtance of greater folly and preſumption, than 
for me to imagine, that a ſubject, which is of 
itſelf an intellectual feaſt, full of flavour and 
poignancy, could ſtand in need of the inſipid 
ſeaſoning of my harangues to make it reliſh 

upon your palates. 5 
To ſay that I have taken advantage of the 
author's concealment, to ſhare with him in 
the praiſe of his performance, or what is ſtill 
worſe, to engroſs it wholly to my uſe, is to 
exhibit me in a point of view that is truly ri- 
aiculous. It implies that I have arrayed my- 
{elf in borrowed plumes, in order, ſelf impor- 
tant thus to ſtrut and ſtare before you. But 
| if 
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if I have done this, if I have ever attempted 
by word or deed, ditectly or indirectly to in- 
duce a belief that I myſelf was he, when [ 
was no other than a counterfeit, let my accu. 
ſer ſtand forth, and I will give him ſuch proof 
of his error, or as the poet expreſſes it, 


Such damning proof, that henceforth he ſhall fear 
To tax my wrath, and own my conduct clear. 


Do not miſtake me, Gentlemen, it is not 
my meaning to lay under reſtraint the con. 
jectures of any man, it is not in my power, 
and as little is it my with to do ſo; all of which 
I complain is, that I have been accuſed of giv- 
ing encouragement to. their particular direc- 
tion. While the matter is in doubt, the ſpe- 
culative mind, for its own entertainment, or 
that of others, may ſpin without offence his 
web or cobweb of ſurmiſe ; which of the two 
it may prove Iwill not take upon me to deter- 
mine; its real value can only then be known, 
when 1n the fulneſs of time the author ſhall 
think fit to reveal himſelf. Hitherto there has 
been no filiation, no one yet has either owned 


or 
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ot diſavowed relationſhip, the child is there- 
fare yours to day, 'tis his to-morrow, the next 
it may be mine, and thus by turns the credit 
which it gives is ſhared amongſt us. So let it 
be. can have no objection to this diftribu- 
tion, to more than this, ſo far as it concerns 
myſelf I do object. 

It is the author's preſent wiſh to lie conceal- 
ed—'tis ſo expreſſed. Does any one believe 
that this proceeds from whim ? Can you ima- 
gine that he is either afraid, or that he need 
be aſhamed to make himſelf known ? Then 
wherefore ſhould we grudge him this indul- 
genee? There is but one good reaſon on 
which to found a wiſh that it was otherwiſe, ' 
which 1s, that the public in the mean time are 
deprived of the benefit of his ſervices. Vet 
poſſibly we err in this conjecture. Becauſe 
he is unknown, it does not follow, that he has 
hitherto been inactive, or that he is not at this 
time in ſome place, employed in forwarding 
the great work which he has ſet on foot, as ef- 
fectually, and perhaps more fo, than if he were 
here ſtanding in confeſſion before you. Far be 
it from me, then, to attempt to draw the veil a- 

| |, fide : 
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ſide; and further ſtill, to ſay or do ought which 
might create a ſuſpicion that I was aſſuming 
to myſelf what belonged to another. Let 
who will, therefore, have the merit of prepar- 
ing the diſh, be it remembered, that I have put 
in my claim to no other than that which ap- 
pertains to the very humble occupation of 
bringing it to your table, and placing it before 
you. Except, indeed, that I have endeavour. 
ed, by every perſuaſion in my power, to pre- 
vail upon you to eat thereof; fully convinced 
that it is not only wholſome food, and condu- 
cive to health, but neceſſary to life; that with- 
out it you muſt die, not indeed the death of 
the righteous, but of the worſt of parricides, of 
men who wilfully embrue their hands in the 

blood of their country. 
I will now ſpeak out, it is no time to be 
mealy-mouthed : Have you no feeling? Are 
you palſied? Are all your faculties benumb- 
ed? Have you not eyes or ears, have you 
not ſeen and heard, or does it remain with 
me to acquaint you, that a confederacy is 
formed, that the clergy are united to a man 
againſt us, that they have entered into a ge- 
neral 
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neral ſubſcription in ſupport of their cauſe, 
not the cauſe of religion, otherwiſe we ſhould 
gladly have borne a part; but to do that 
on which a curſe has been entailed from the 
beginning—to move their neizhbour”s Iand-mark 
—and ſhall we not confederate likewiſe, ſhall 
we not bodily oppoſe this irreligious deſign ? 
Or will you wait fingly, wrapped upin floth 
and ſtupid inſenſibility, till it comes to your 
particular turn to feel the painful effects of 
that cruel perſecution, which is raiſed by the 
church againſt us. If ſuch is your determina- 
tion, you are indeed deſerving of the worſt 
that can befal you in that reſpect. 

As to public matters—you ſee the preſent 
ſtate of the funds? Bankruptcy and rebellion 
fare us full in the face] and by what means 
is it propoſed to avert theſe dire calamities ? 
By economy, and a ſinking fund.“ Oecono- 
my! of whom? Of miniſters! And are you 
ſtill that eaſy, fond, believing people? Are 


1 See Mr. Fox's ſpeech on the addreſs, as printed in the Lon- 


don papers,—See alſo ſimilar declarations from the preſent Chan- 
ccllor of the Exchequer, Mr. Pitt. 
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you ſtill willing to truſt your ſalvation to the 
Oeconomy of miniſters, ſo often tried in vain? 
After the experience which you have had of 
ſo many years, of ſo many men, of ſo many 
broken promiſes, you cannot ſurely be ſuch 
egregious dupes, as not to perceive, that thoſe 
who have propoſed a ſinking fund for'that pur. 
poſe, had no other meaning but to throw dirt 
in your eyes, that you might not purſue and 
_ overtake them in their tract of iniquity. It is 
indeed, moſt truly called a ſinking fund; it is 
a fund that would ſink this, or any nation it 
is the fund of corruption. By doing that 
which I have recommended, you will relieve 
' miniſters from the trouble of looking out for 
reſources ; and if they are wiſe, and are up- 
right, 'they will adopt the meaſure for their 
own eaſe, as well as the public good. 

You will likewiſe emancipateyourſelvesfrom 
the influence of that power which they muſt 
ever retain over the reſolutions of men, to 
wind them to their purpoſe, while they con- 
tinue to have the fingering of the public mo- 
ney. It is a power not fit to be truſted in the 
hands of any man, or ſet of men. All that 
havs 
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have yet been concerned have invariably abu- 
{ed it, and as all have, all will continue to do 
ſo. Till this is done away, there is no redemp- 
tion for us; and when 'tis done away, you 
have cut up corruption by the root, that bale- 
ful plant, which ſickens all our virtue. Miniſ- 
ters will not open their private purſe in ſup- 
port of venal adherents, and there is none elſe 
that will be left in their reach. I do believe 
the preſent miniſter “ is an honeſt man, and 
as ſuch I contemplate his ſituation with plea- 
ſure, and look up to him with a joyful hope of 
ſupport. But whether Iam founded in this 
opinion or not, it is our duty to unite, and en- 
force performance. The love of our country, 
and the great law of nature, the law of ſelf- 
preſervation, demands it of us. I have ſaid 
it before, and I repeat it again, there is no 


other alternative. You muſt either do this, or 


ſomething to this effeR, or miſchief will enſue, 


ſuch as the ſun's all-piercing eye hath not yet 
looked upon in this ifland. 'To prevent which, 
by rouſing you from the ſlumbers of ſelf ſecu- 


The Duke of Portland. 
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rity, by pointing to your danger, and to the 


means of eſcape, and not, as ſome would have 
you believe, to pull the nodding ruin on your 
heads, have I left the ſhades of retirement; 


-quitting that, which to me is a paradiſe, that 
to which I ſhall return, having effeQed my 


purpoſe, not only without regret, but with 


rapture, like unto that which is felt, after pain- 


ful ſeparation, by hearts well tuned to one 
another. 

What I am now ſaying reminds me of ano. 
ther circumſtance more material to be diſcul. 
ed, and fully explained, than any which | 
have hitherto touched upon, as in all proba- 


bility the fate of the day will hinge thereon, 


—[t is laid to my charge that I cheriſh and 
give entertainment toambitious thoughts. To 
which Tanſwer—l am not indeed without am- 
bition, but it is not of that caſt of which I am 


accuſed. But what if it were ? while it is kept 


within due bounds, while the object is neither 


unlawful, nor unbecoming my ſtation, by what 


logic can it conſtitute a crime? If mere am- 
bition is a fin, which of you will throw the 
firſt ſtone ? A ſeat in parliament is ſaid to be 

my 
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my aim: admitting that it is, does any one ob- 
ject? Have I not pretenſions? However de- 
kcient in ability, you perceive that I have the 
will to ſerve the public; and the ſituation in 
which I ſtand, in point of fortune, thanks to 


the prudent care of my parents, has placed 


me far aboye any temptation to do the thing 
which is wrong. And are not theſe the neceſ- 
ſary ingredients of which the repreſentativesof 
the people ſhould be compoſed? But it is whiſ- 
pered tbat I aſpire to the honour of obtaining 
this mark of diſtinction by means of your par- 
ticular favour. Ay! there is the rub! Iam not 
ſingular in this. There are others who enter- 
tain ambitious thoughts, which interfere and 
are incompatible with thoſe which are attribut- 
ed to me. It is therefore neceſſary to depre- 
ciate me in the opinion of the world, to repre- 


ſent me ſelfiſh and deſigning—that I do not 


appear before you in my proper character 
that I am not the diſintereſted perſon I would 
palm upon your credulity—that I am here in 


diſguiſe—that I have only taken up this queſ- 
tion as a fit ſubje& for popular declamation, 
hoping thereby to wheedle myſelf into favour, 
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and turn your attention aſide from others 
which are more deſerving—that the public ad- 


vantage is a mere pretence in a word, that 
J have no other meaning but to ſerve myſelf, 
—What! That I have blaſphemed my coun. 
try's ſacred name, by making ule of it as a 
cat's paw—as a Ralking-horſe—as aſtep-ladder 
to preferment! Periſh the thought! And he 
that harboured it—may heaven forgive. And 
will you then—to give the argument its ſcope, 
and will you then betray your country's cauſe 
to keep a wretch like me, a worthleſs indivi- 
dual down? It cannot be:—or if it can, it muſt 
not be; a crime like this would blot the faireſt 
fame. The commiſſion of which having it in 
my power to prevent, there would indeed be 
good room for complaint were I not to inter- 
poſe. Then hear me* while I ſpeak—If there 
is honour, truth, or faith in man, believe me, 
Gentlemen, I have no private ends to anſwer 
—] have no aim but that which is the imme- 
diate object of the deſign before us] have no 
views but ſuch as are obvious and apparent to 
you all. And however abſurd it may ſeem 
formally to reject that which has never yet 
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been in my offer, the peculiar circumſtances 
of the caſe warrant the proceeding. I do there- 
fore, here in your preſence, not only diſclaim 
every intention of the kind, but utterly re- 
nounce and abjure it. Neither do I pretend 
to make a merit of this: it is an caſy ſacrifice 
when duty and inclination go hand in hand. 
For in truth, all that I feel of ambition, is to 
have it in my power to do ſomething in my 
journey through life, of eſſential ſervice to my 
country; and having done it, all that J would 
alk or court in return, is to be permitted to 
take back with me to my retreat the comfort 
it would yield me. And now, Gentlemen, 
that I have diſburdened my mind. and cleanſed 
myſelf thoroughly from all political fins, whe- 
ther real or imputed, and removed that obſta- 
cle which alone could operate as a bar of ſepa- 
ration between us, I tfuſt there will not be 
found, upon the preſent queſtion, two minds 
in this company. In full confidence of which, 
of your hearty and unanimous ſupport, I ſhall 
venture without further heſitation to move, 
That the petition which was produced at 
the meeting at Alnwick, and is now before 
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you, be approved and adopted by this reſpec. MW firan 
table meeting ſcript 
This motion being ſeconded by Mr. John ed th 
Aſkew, the petition was read; and no one opini 
riſing in oppoſition, the opinion of the com. gethe 
pany was taken from the ſhew of hands, which event 
in the firſt inſtance appeared to be doubtful, MW plan, 
but upon a ſecond diviſion was clearly againſt MW there 
the motion. And thus was this great queſ. MW as in 
tion Joſt, for the preſent, by a /ilent vote. it wa 
5 L I am, Sir, y— 
nerd} _ 
| Your very humble Servant, © Inſte: 
(Signed) FRANCIS BLAKE, I 
even 
was a 
_ —— evide 
ſal ha 
AFTER ſo much previous ſucceſs, the fai- 2 
lure in this laſt inſtance requires explanation. wag 
The fact I find is this :—Agreeable to the re- 2 id 
ſolution entered into at Alnwick, application Other 
was made to the late high-ſheriff, a gentleman i 
of faireſt fame, of unimpeached integrity, who, ves 
num 


ſtrange 


ſpec. ſtrange as it may ſeem in a perſon of that de- 

ſcription, and ſtranger fill in one that favour- 
John ed the deſign, refuſed, upon ſome miſtaken 
one opinion of informality, to call the county to- 
dom. gether. This unforeſeen, this inavertable 
'bick event, diſconcerted the parties, deranged their 
tiul, plan, and ſeemed to threaten danger. It was 
ainſt W therefore proceeded againſt as an evil, where. 
uel. as in fact it was no otherwiſe an evil, than as 
ö it was made to produce one. The ſhip now 
fairly launched, and waiting for a wind, ſe- 
curely might have rode a while at anchor. 
Inſtead of this, an expedient was thought of 
which brought about the wreck of the veſſel, 
even in the body of the harbour. A meeting 
was advertiſed in a private name, which was 
evidently a work of ſupererogation, the propo- 
ſal having already received the ſufficient ap- 
probation of private meetings. Gentlemen 
who were aware of this, abſented themſelves, 
avoiding the trouble of a fruitleſs jaunt. 
Others who were preſent took no part in the 
buſineſs. Of thoſe who voted, the whole to- 
zether did not amount to two dozen ; the 


Fe number in oppoſition muſt clearly then, at any 
rate, 
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rate, have been too inconſiderable to prove 
deciſive. From which circumſtance, and from 
the known zeal of the ſupporters of this mea. 
ſure, I am confident there can be no ſuch idea 

entertained as that of acquieſcence under the 
preſent determination. I ſhall therefore look 
forward with eager expectation of further and 
better tidings from that quarter. Hoping, | 
wiſhing, praying 1n the mean time, to hear at 
ſome not diſtant period, that % love of pre- 
ſent eaſe and emolument, that gangrene of the 


heart, which alone can prevent the progreſs 


of this deſign, has abatcd its virulence, and 
left that noble part, from theſe impurities made 
clean, to a& upon the will, tor general good, 
as nature's God deſigned it. | 


